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Tho CH aIR1/iAM (India): I declare oijen the thirty-ninth meeting of the 
Eighteen No/oion Couiinittee on Disarinainent . 

Mr^.^, _;2i^.i3J-2K)Y (v:ulraria) (translation from French): Many statements 
have been made recently by certain Jesterji delegations on the question of 
controlling various disarmament measures and, uiore -particularly, on the possibility 
of exercising effective control over the elimination of nuclovar v/eapon delivery 
vehicles during the first stage of disa,rmGment. 

In som.e of these statements, control and veriiico.tion ha,ve been referred to 
as central questions, vite.l for disarm.ament. At the thirty-eighth meeting of the 
Committee, i-ir. Burns, the Canadian representative, speaking of certain disarmament 
measures T)roposed by the Soviet Union for stage I and, in particular, of the 
elimination of rockets pjid other delivery vehicles for nuclear weapons, said: 

"The i)Osition of the .Vestern Pov^-ers is that v/e must consider the verification 
of the measure before we know if it is accex:)table5 in oonf orm/ity with the sixth 
Agreed Principle which I have quoted previously: 'a11 disarmai'aent measures 
should be implemented from beginning to end under such strict raid effective 
internation^J control as would provide firm assurance that all parties arc 
honouring their obligations'" ( MDC/?Y.38. vaRe 22 )> 
Mr. Bur-ns continued: 

"If any measure is proposed which is incapable of being so verified, then 
it is not in accordance with the Agreed Principles and should not have a place 
in the eventually o.greed. treaty." ( ibid> ) 

That statement is fraught with consequences for the whole of our work of 
drawing up a treaty on general and complete disarmament. The \7ay the Canadia,n 
representative has put the matter leaves some doubt about the possibility of reaching 
agreement at present on any oLiscarmament measure whatever and, in general, of reaching 
agreement on general and complete disa^rmament, Hov^ arc we to reconcile such a 
position with the attemipts of the vvostern representatives to show us that they a,re 
resolved to achieve general and complete disarmament and will spare no effort to 
do so? The statements of the Canadian representative which I have just referred 
to are a further proof that vre were right in the comments we made on 11 May on the 
actual conception of the \\^estorn plan, and in particular, in saying that not only 
is this United States plan wrongly conceived, but all the measures it provides for 
are so frojned as to make general and complete disarm aiTi en t impossible. 
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In the Gorios of statements ho has made recently with the evident intention 
of shovdng thr/t the measures proposed by the Soviet Union for the first stage -- in 
particulpx, the measures for total elimination of nuclee.r weapon delivery vehicles - 
were not practicable, the Canadian representative has rather ^ii'v^^ '^^'^^ impression 
tha,t these measures are unacceptable not because of the inadeque.cy of control, 
but simx^ly because the \'Testern deler^ations do not like them. For instance, on 
11 i^ivay Mr, Burns tried to show that the statement made by the Soviet Union 
representative to the effect that elimination of the m.ea-ns of delivery nuclear 
weapons would remove practically all danger of a nuclear atto.ck mirht seem .to be 
lo[fical, but that, as he himself believed, we should take account of the psycho- 
logical as \7ell o.s the lo£:ical factor in the disarmament process. Re added: 

"It is an obvious conclusion that if there w.ero no vehicles there could be no 

surprise r.tta-ck, but the problem really is to be sure that in fact no 

vehicles remain, " ( EiIDC /PV. 35 . -^ar-.e 41 ) 

The last part of this sentence is surprisin(.i, to say the l^ast> in view of the 
statements made by the other 7.''estern representatives, in particular those of the 
United States and the United Sin^.dom, and of the opinion of all the delegations 
on this Committee. It hcvs, indeed, been stated several times that control and 
verif ica^tion cannot be considiored to provide a 100 xoer cent r-uarantee, and that 
disarmament obviously entails certain resx^onsibilities and uncertainties which 
States are willin^^' to accept. But the representative of Canada is pressing for 
the certainty that in fa,ct no vehicles rem.ain, that is to say, for a 100 -pev cent 
guarantee. 

Immediately after mcJcin/ this astonishing statement, the Canadian representative 
continued: 

"Let us consider in realistic terms v/hat prevents any '^ind of nuclear attack 

in the world today. It is the knowledge of each side that if it unleashed 

a nuclear v^ar it would brin^r upon itself .a terrible retalie.'tion by the- nuclear 

armai"iients of the other side." (i;iiAi») 
A little later in his statement the Canadian representative developed the theory that 
•the threat of a nuclear attack is not proportional to the absolute level of nuclear 
weapon vehicles, but v/ould increase when the^xr number reached a low level. He 
concluded: 
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'■Tha-b is to say. if the nuclear weapons and vehicles of both sides are in 
balance 5 as by and laro^e they are tod-y, they know that neither one can under- 
take such an attack without sufferin-^ fm unsustainable counter-blow. The 
dan-er would arise if one side could acquire sufficient superiority over the 
other to justify a surprise attack ...^^ (ibidjujL..ilQ^^d2,) 
According to the representative of Canada^ this would be the case if we were 
tempted to adopt a^oasures such as those proposed by the Soviet Union for the rapid 
and total oliiviination of nuclear weapon delivery vehicles. 

This thesis was certainly not invent^^d yesterday. it was the basis of the 
fs^ious balance of terror; it was also the basis of the theory of the aliened 
necessity of maintaining/ in readiness the famous deterrent force which still 
conditions the thinkinr^ of certain strategists in the ^est. What surprises us is 
that this thesis should hcs^ro boon advanced in a Committee that is discussing 
disarmament, not the balance oi arnaiaents, and, aii.on(^ others, by someone as well 
versed in the subject as the representative of Canada. 

^e are .surprised to note "ohat in tryin^^ to show tha^t the measures proposed by 
the Soviet Union for implementing ^^n .^t^^^^aonl on ^oneral and complete disarmament 
and, in particular, for the rapid oliminatioA of certain weapons whose disappearance 
could practically preclude ail possibility of a nuclear v;ar by the end of the first 
sta^^e of general and complete disarmament - that in trying to ^how that , these 
measures are not feasible, General Burns borrowed the proofs and arguments adduced 
by one of the best known Western exponents., not of general disa.rmament, but of 
armaments, control, the stai:ili:^ation of the arms race and the balance of terror: 

Dr, Kissinger, 

To quote only ono example, in his article ^^i.rms Control, Inspection and 
Surprise iittack" published in ?oreirzn affairs for July I960 (vol. 38, no. 4), 
Dr. Kissinger speaks of the need for "stabilizing the arms race'', not the need, for 
carrying out disarmament, still less general v.nd complete disarmomento In order 
to justify a precarious balance, which they call "stability" - the term is used 
very often - certain delegations use the arguments of Bro Kissinger, who says in 
the sai?,e article: 

"If the num.ber of permissible long-range missiles is set at zero - if, in 
other words, both sides agreed to destroy all ICBIvPs and nuclear weapons - even 
a smaJl evasion, say ten hidden missiles, will confer a decisi^e advantage • 
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j-iiici such an evasion is valmost inijpossiblG to discover. If the number is set 
very lovy, so.y at te.a, an au.ditional fifteen may raake a surprise attack 
^possible .•♦ On the other hand, if the number is sot relatively high, say 
at 500, oven a f early substantial violation would not confer a decisive 
advantage. In that case, fifty a.dditional long-ran(>'e missiles would not 
enable the violator to launch a surprise attack.'' 

The reasonin[^' used hero by certain delegations is strangely like I)r ♦ Kissinger's: 
the aim is not to achieve roneral and complete disarmament, but to secure control 
over existin£' armaments, the stabilization of the arms race, and, hence, its 
continuation. This kind of reasoning by certain ;festern delegations is, in my 
opinion, a further proof that they lack the will and the desire to reach an agreement 
to carry out f.,eneral and complete disarmrjnent. Moreover, all their statements on 
control reveal, I say ai^-ain, the erroneous basic concept under lyinr the United 
States plcan. 

In our opinion, however, the question is not whether we could control the 
disarmaiTient measures proposed in the Soviet draft -^ I shall revert to that point 
later - but v/hcther we a£;ree to adopt the disarmament measures proposed by the 
Soviet Union i?a its draft treaty, which are real disarmaraent measures. A^ith regard 
to control, as the Soviet representative has pointed out, once we agree on the 
disarmament measures to be adopted, it will always be iDossible to agree upon the 
corresponding verif ico.tion measures. 

In his statement on 16 i.iay, the Soviet Union rex>resentative emphasized that 
the difficulties and obstacles are in no way due to the alleged unwillingness of 
the Soviet Union to say how maiy control posts and inspectors there should be on 
its territory, but to the reluctance of the 7festern Powers to reach an agreement on 
general and complete disarmriaont. He then said: 

"These are all minor points." (ho was referring to the information requested 
by certain .Western delegations on the number of control posts and the freedom of 
movem.ent of inspoctors in Soviet territory) "¥e can reach o.greement on all this 5 
these are practical questions. But let us agree on who.t you are ]p3?ex^ared to accept 
in the matter of disarmament." ( ENDC/py.38. vzn-es 48-49 ) 

The Soviet representative's conclusion that there are differences on disarmcunent 
measures is, moreover, confirmed by many statements made by the Western delegations. 
In his statement on 11 L.!ay, I/.-t. Burns, the representative of Canada., said: 
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"But as all delegations here have by. now come to know very well, the ¥est 

does not agree with the wa^ in which the Soviet Union proposes to carry out 

disaxmaraent for several other reasons besides those that we have given in 

criticism of its inadequate provisions for control." 

( EITOC/PV.35. page 38 ) 

As we can see, it is not a matter of the corresponding control measures 
required to verify the disarmament measures proposed by the Soviet Union; it is 
those disaxmejnent measures themselves that are not to the liking of the lestorn 
Powers* 

Nevertheless, the representatives of the Western Powers continue, in .their 
statements, to make the organization of disarmament- control one of the major 
obstacles - the stumbling block - to all our efforts to reach an agreement on general 
and complete disarmament. They continue to discuss the alleged inadequacy of 
control and verification measures to be applied to disarmamoxit measures which tliey 
^^e? a priori , unvalling to accept. This only leads to the prolongation 
ad infinitum of our discussion on the control of measures \7hich appear unacceptable 
to the West for reasons other than those the Western delegations advance in this 
Committee.. 

Thus we £:o on endlessly discussing control in the abstract, v/ith the result 
that we zve not getting down to the work of formulating a disarmai:iont progreinmo 
and reaching agreement on it. 

do consider that all discussion on control should be closely linked with the 
implemento.tion of concrete disarmament measures. But the Western delegations are 
trying to draw us into a fruitless discussion on methods of control and hypo- 
thetical disarmament measures which they reject as such a Toriori. Some of them 
have even attempted to justify this procedure. 

In his statement of 16 IJay, Mr. Godber, the United Kingdom representative, 
resorted to formulae and even to mathematical language which, according to him, 
demonstrated the need to discuss control first. He expressed himself as follows: 
"What we have got to try to do is reach a solution by a scries of 
successive a-pproximations., if I can use a mathematical term here, in which 
political and technical views are looked at alternately until some kind of 
solution satisfying everybody is hai'xiered out. I think wo have got to 
think of the practicalities of this." ( ENDC/PV.38. -oan-e 39 ) 
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It is hardly necessary to point out that v/e could go on talkimv for ever on 
those lines, ioO. by a series of .successive approximations, for the series of 
successive approximations are themselves infinite if we start from an unstable 
basis and attempts are constantly bein^, made to chan/je the initial data of the 
problem to be solved - and the initial date are, of course, the disarmament 
measures. Not;^ v/e are convinced that in order to be able to reach a solution of 
our problem it is necessary, as in solving any problem, to have initial data on 
which we can go to y/ork - oven, if you like, usin(;: the method of successive 
approxima^tions* 

The delegation of the People's Republic of Bul^o'aria therefore believes that we 
should stop these interminable discussions on hyr)othetical -JDroblems e.nd apply 
ourselves to defining the initial data of the problem v/e have to solve, to defining 
the dlsarmanent measures which would be acceptable to both parties, and to working 
out concomitant control measures. It was vdth this end in view that at yesterday's 
informal meeting of the Comxmittee we put the following question to certain 7^cstern 
delegations; How can we define the functions and objectives, the nature and 
extent of control, without having' some idea of the nature and extent of the 
disarmament measures? 

Yesterday our question was not ansvrered by the v7estern delegations. Perhaps 
that was because there was not enough time. In any event, it is clear that 
without precise knovfledge of the nature and extent of the disarmament measures, it 
is not only extremely difficult, but even impossible to define the objectives, 
nature and scope of the corresponding control and verif ico.tion measures. 

To sum up, it is becoming more and more obvious that we cannot go on endlessly 
discussing control \7ith0ut fixing the initial data we need for solving the problems 
of disarmament, that is to say, v^ithout defining the measures which both sides 
are willing to accept in the first and subsequent stages of general and complete 
disarmament. 

In this connexion, and with a viev;- to facilitating the work of this Conference, 
the delegation of the People^ s i^epublic of Bulgaria considers it ne.cessary to 
define the disarmament measures that are acceptable to the parties both in the 
first and in the subsequent stages of disarmament, and only afterwards to discuss 
control measures to ensure their application. ¥e therefore propose,- first, that 
the co-Chairmen be requested to explore the possibility of agreeing on a joint 
plan for the first stage of general and complete disarm?i:ient and, in particular, 
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the possibijity of setting time-limits for that stage which would be acceptable to 
the parties I secondly, that in future^ our discussion should be directed first 
towards defining the disarmament measures which the parties are willing to accept 
for the stage of disarmament in question, cind then towards defining all the 
necessary measures for carrying out that stage^ 

Iff-^ de L-IELLQ-FRiJigC (frazil) (translation from French ): Last week's 
debates and those of the vreek now ending have seen important T)rogress in our vrork. 
First, there was the statement by Mr, Zorin, the Soviet representative, that his 
delegation v/as in favour of continuing, the Conference even after submission of 
the preliminary report to the Disarmament Commission, so that certain difficulties 

could be overcome* 

i/ir. Dean, the other co«»Chairm an, seems to be in full agreement with- this 
suggestion. Perhaps this judicious decision will make it possible to submit 
alio ther report bofore the next session of the United Nations General iissembly 
recording the promising results of the Conference, not only for the information 
of the general' Assembly, but also in order to calm r)ublic opinion all over the 
world. 

In order to attain these objectives," however, certain fundamental difficulties 
must be overcome | and if they are to be overcome, they must be tackled with 
decision and impartiality. In the opinion of the Brazilian delegation, the most 
genuine contribution that the eight countries which are not members of military 
alliances can make to the work of the Conference is, precisely, to undertake an 
objective and impartial analysis of the existing political difficulties and to 
submit ci sinter osted suggestions for a solution to the great Powers and their 

allies. 

'I only vish to point to a difference in attitude which results, to be fraak, 
from the difference between our responsibilities and those borne by the nations 
of the military groups. ' For my delegation considers that the responsibility of 
the eight countries is, first of all, to try to reduce the reciprocal resistances 
in order to facilitate and. accelerate disarmament, whereas the [:TecA, nuclear Powers 
and their allies also have another urgent and dangerous responsibility: that of 
ensurin-' that disarmament is carried cut with the least possible risk for the 
countries under tcicin., . it. I believe this difference in responsibilities explains 
the caution witli 7/hich the nuclear Pov/ers and ".their allies are acting, obliged, as 
they are, to talce the fullest possible account of the interests they have to 
protect. 
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I should like to- single out from the vast and complex picture of general and 
complete disarmament certain aspects which seem to us to be the most significant^ 
and the immediate interest of which has been shown by the authoritative 
references made to them at recent meetings. I do this in order to show our interest 
and perhaps to submit a fcv/ suggestions, always in the same impartial and 
disinterested spirit. 

First of a,ll, I should like to deal with the questions of control and 
confidence, which seem to us to be closely connected. Many references have been 
made to a passage in the statement by the representative of Nigeria (EMDC/PV. 31., 
page 6), who scad that the three factors, disarmament, verification and confidence, 
are so interdependent that they form an indissoluble whole* . I think that is true. 
Im ex£umination of the Uro draft treaties (SMDC/2, MDC/30 and Corr.l) before us 
shows that as regards their modus operandi they are both divided into several 
stages, tha-t is to Svay, into successive and periodic series of concrete measures 
to be put into effect. Thus both drafts have the same objective: general and 
complete disarmament. But we must note that this disarme^ment, .although general 
and complete, can only be carried out materially and logically in a x^rogressive 
and partial manner, that is to say by stages. Consequently, general disarmranent 
is only a progressive and constant limitation of armaments until they are reduced 
to zero. 

Circumstances dictate that armed Sta^tes can only rid themselves of the burden 
of their .armcxnents by difficult and time=-consuming measures, because of impero.tive 
security reasons, technical possibilities of execution and even weighty economic 
considerations. If this is so ?.nd cannot be otherv/ise, it follows that in view 
of the special and, to some extent, novel aspects of nuclear weapons, the^ dangers 
which disarmament seeks to remove vrill not decrease in the first stages of 
disarmament. On the ccnrary, they may even increase. This means that if 
negotiating a diso.rmament treaty is delicate and difficult, the implem.onta-tion of 
the treaty will be even more so - which is certainly not without precedent in 
diplomatic history. The risks inherent in carrying -out disarm.araent are beyond 
any physica^l form of control, as was very aptly pointed out by the Swedish 
representative, \7hen he said on 11 May: 

'*This, hov/ever, cannot be achieved without taking some risks. One hundred 

per cent security is hardly attainable.'^ ( ENDC/PV.35. •-:)a.-.e 29 ) 
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Referririi^; to that passarc in the statement by our Sv^ociish colleaeue, 
Mr. Zorin said, p.t the sexae meeting on 11 May: 

"Yes, there is a certain risk. 1 full agree with what the re^oresentative 
of ^Sv/eden has said today to the effect that disarmainent cannot be achieved 
without takinr^ some risks."' ( ibid. . y^i^e 61 ) 

Mr. Dean, also speaL^inQ: at the thirty=f if th meeting, expressed a similar 
idea when he said; 

"Assurance to us means reasonable or cadequate assurance, not foolproof 
assurance, which is never attainable anyway." (ibid. . joape 13) 
If we look at thin^-s in this way, it seems difficult to deny that one of the 
most immediate problems of the disarmpanent process - I would even say one of the 
most concrete problems ~ is that of confidence. Seme m.ay thinly it paradoxical 
to class confidence as a concrete factor. Since is is a psychological attitude 
determined by such subjective, vaf-uo and unstable fa,ctors, how can it, in fact, 
be approached e.t the level of practical solutions? In reality, however, a closer 
study of the situation shows that this classification is not contrary either to 
logic or to coitimon sense. Confidence is certa^inly a subjective attitude very 
like faith^ but vmereas faith is based on a certain tendency of the mind to accept 
unproven truths, confidence on the contrary, is based on experience, that is to 
say, on real and objective data. There is no doubt an inductive element in 
confidence, but the deductive element is just as stronr> and c^annot be deniedi v'fe 
can have faith in somethin.- we do not knovv, but wq have confidence only in Yfhat 
we know at least in part - but a substantial o.art. 

For this reason, and vrith all due respect to those who hold this opinion, it 
may be considered that there is no ,^::ood reason to believe that the question of 
disarmament should be separated from that of creating an atmosphere of increasing 
confidence between States and, especi.ally, between the rreat Pov/ers. In our view, 
moreover, this opinion is not in accordance with the basic principles adopted for 
our work in the Joint Statement of 20 September 1961, or even with the allocation 
of the work of this Conference. For the fourth paragraph of the preamble to the 
Joint Statement reads as follows: 

"Affirminr; that to facilitate the attaimient of .-'oneral and complete disarmrjAont 
in a peaceful world it is important that all States abide by existing* inter- 
national ar^reements, refrain from a^iy actions which mir.;ht ac^r/^avatc intern- 
national tensions, and that they seek settlement of all disputes by peaceful 
means, ..." (ENDC/5. p>afve_l) 
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As to the allocation ox our Y/ork, it should be remembered that the task of 
the Committee of the Vrrxolo is to' work along the lines recommended in the passae^e 
I have just quoted from the Joint Statement, Moreover, in social life and even 
in the life of individuals, v\re constantly see that confidence ^^os hand-in~hand 
with the success of the most pr^.ctical solutions. I do not think there is any 
need to dwell any further on this -point, v/hich is a matter of everyday life. 

To revert to the questic;::s under consideration, my deleca.tion takes the view 
that it would be an unrealistic approach to our task to suppose that a disarmament 
treaty could be negotiated paid implemented vfithout creatin(:: a healthy atmosphere 
of firm trust between the great Powers, not before or after, but during the 
period of negotiations and implementation. 

AS I have said, confidence seems to us to be based mainly on the objective . 
data of experience. L striking and not too remote example of this is provided 
by the atmosphere that prevailed between the Western Powers and the socialist 
countries when they were fighting together to defend the world -against Nazi tyraamy. 
The former ideological antagonism was deep-rooted and the circumstances in which 
the first phase of the wca- had taken place had done nothing to conceal it - rather 
the contrary. Nevertheless, it was enough for the United Kingdom, the United 
States and the Soviet Union to realize the interest that bound them together in 
defence of the saiTie cause, for a degree of trust to be esta^blished between them, 
despite their negative experiences, that was sufficient to bring success in the 
tremendous task pf crushing na.tionrJ socialism. vlhon Prime Minister Churchill, 
in one of his frjaous parliamentary speeches, informed the world of the alliance 
between the United Kingdom and Soviet Union, everyone understood at once that a 
new experiment was beginning aoid confidence was born. 

The problem today is to moJ^^e people really a.ware that joint action by the 
great States is absolutely essential, in spite of all their idoalogical differences 
and the negative experiences of their recent relations, in order to win the new 
war, the grosatest of all wexs in history, the war against war, which can only be 
won by laying down all a,rms through gcnoroJ and complete disarmoi:ient. My delega- 
tion ventures to ask whether a common war against an .aggressive power is not 
really less important than victory over all possibility of aggression. It also 
asks this: if it vras possible to create awareness of a common task for the saice 
of v/a.r, why should not also be possible to create such awareness for the saJ^e of 
per^ce. Confidence results from the creation of this awa.reness and it depends only 
on the powerful States, which can decide for peace, or war. In the last analysis 
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political power - from the historical viewpoint, of course - means nothing but a 
group of men v/hose co-ordinated will determines the course followed by peoples and 
States. Confidence depends today, as it did iii the past, on the conscience and 
will of such groups of men in a small number of States. The representatives of 
the unarmed countries cannot .create this confidence, but they know tha,t the 
governments of the, great Powers can do so. They k^ow the responsibilities these 
men have to bear before history. It would be a grave miotalie to regard confidence 
as a purely subjective, or shall wo say abstract, factor. Far from it; it is a 
strictly concrete and objective thing, and without its material preservation, so 
to speak, v^-e shall never be able to complete our task. 

In this connexion I should like to quote a passage from the statement made by 
Mr. Zorin on 14 I/Iay, concerning this question of confidence. In his observation 
concerning 

"the source of the changes, for the better in relations am.ong States that 

\7ill be brought about by general and complete disarmaxient" ( ii;NDC/PV.'36 -^a,r-o 36 ) 
o^ir Soviet colleague, if he will allow me to say so with all due respect,' presented 
the problem in a way that seems to us to be incomplete.. It is in all sincerity 
that we urge the im]portancc of creating confidence as an essential factor, not 
only for im25lementing the treaty, but also for drafting it. This seems to me 
irrefutable, especially in view of the opinion generally held among the representa- 
tives of the tv/o great nuclear Powers, towhich I have already referred, that there 
will be an inevitable risk for both parties in the implementation of the treaty. 

Now, if both parties agree in recognizing that there must inevitably be some 
degree of risk, how can we hope that they will solemnly undertdie to accept this 
risk by an international treaty, . unless the provisions of that treaty are backed 
by a sufficient measure of confidence to permit its execution? It is not, as some 
of our colleagues seem to thih!x, a matter of securing a general easing of certain 
international tensions which have n? direct connexion, or -even no connexion at all, 
with the problem of disarmraTicnt. To speaA plainly, it is not a matter of resolving 
conflicts, open or latent, such as those which exist today in South-East Asia, on 
the Southern shores of the Mediterranean and in the Caribbean sea. It is not a 
matter of devising an effective application, political or theoretical, of what is 
called the' doctrine of peaceful coexistence of the two concepts of the State: tho.t 
of the socialist v/orld and that of the democratic world. It is a matter of being 
able to achieve here, in our wori-, in this treaty, something v/hich was possible 
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during the last war; th<at is to say, unity to defenvl tho v^orld, without vfhich, I 
TQfyxet to say, it will net bo ■ ossible to conclude tho treaty successfully, as is 
desired by the United Nations a,nd hoped by all the peoT^lcs of the world. These 
axe the consid.erations my delcr;r>tion wished to put forward on a subject that many 
people may consider excessively .;,eneral or even unrealistic - an opinion with 
which we talie lea^ve to disar_Toe entirely. 

As I have alrea,dy said, tho cmestion of control is closely linked with the 
problem of confidence. It is the key to the whole system of disarmai:ient ; in 
every field, from every aspect and in every attempt, this is the obstacle. It is 
when control comes up that '\7e hear these condemnations which, like p. rjuillotinc, 
decapitate the solutions proposed. It v/as this same guillotine which decapitated 
the eif^ht-ncition memorancLun on the discontinuance of nuclear tests, cand it is 
still Y/orkinr efficiently in the negotiations on the treaty itself. 

At our last informal meetins but one, I had occasion to ask the indul/^^ence of 
the countries Y/hich have for years been at the centre of the negotiations on 
disarmament, in re^T^rd to the statements of representatives of countries newly 
admitted to the Conference, who are naturally less familiar with the subject. 
At the plenary meeting of 11 i/iay (ENDC/PY.35) our Swedish colleague, I-'-^r. Edber^-^ 
also stressed the lack of knowledge y/o are bound to shov/ on certain technical 
matters. It is vdth the encourae.oment of such vfarninr-s, that I venture to take 
up the complicated problem of control. 

First of all, I must say that l;razil fp^vours a rerJly effective system of 
control for the whole process of disarmeinent . Our Minister for J?oreif.,n Affairs 
made that clear in this very room, in the openinr>: statom.ent he mo.de for our 
deloa'ation at the Conference (ENDC/?V.3). Later, in my contacts with my (^:overnment, 
I have several times received conf irmo^tion of this support for a system of 
effective control that will create confidence a.nd facilitate the draft inf; and 
subsequent implementation of a treaty. Speaking}; with the franlaioss demanded of 
all of us by our duties here, I must say that in the opinion of my dele^^^ation the 
problem of control has not been ,'^iven the persistent and patient attention it 
deserves. True, it is treated as a question of the greatest importance in both 
drafts; but in reality, in the deadlock caused by the conflicting proposals, 
very little has boon done in the v^ay of real nerotiation or p.n effort to breelx 
the deadlock. Let us consider for exaiiple, the zonal inspection plan proposed 
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by the Uaited States, At least three of the ei^ht deler:ations from non-alibncd 
countries have recommended that this plan ho studied mere thorourhly to see whether 
it could serve as a basis for fruitful nerotiations. The dele.bations of Nigeria, 
Sweden and Brazil made statements to that effect, 

Mr. Edberr;, in his interesting; statement on 11 Mr^, put three questions on 
this capital problem; it is highly significant that the answers r^iven by the 
representatives of the Soviet Union and the United States on 14 Ivlay and 15 ivlay 
respectively (:i:iIDC/?V.36, J5i^mC/PV.37), did not in fact quite correspond to the 
questions asked. iimbassador Zorin confined himself to repeatin.- that his delega- 
tion could not accept the proposal, referring in a peneral way to the reasons riven 
earlier, but without statin,; them. Now it so happens that the Swedish delegation's 
questions were directed precisely towards the possibility of makin- certain chan>;;es 
in the proposal, which mirht render it acceptable — or rather, they were intended 
to sui-iSQst necotiation. I^^r. Stellu, in turn, replied to one of the questions 
put by the Swedish representative, the fourth, by repeating- the terms of the 
United States proposal. i.s to the other two questions, which also concerned the 
system of the zones, he preferred merely to refer to the Soviet refusal. Dealing; 
with the same subject on 16 r^ay (Efroc/?Y.38 ) , Mr. Godber dwelt mainly on the 
difficulties of the problem. These answers show that the time to necotiate on 
control does not yet seem to have come. 

Then o.c^in, the positions do not seem to us to be clear, and it appears that 
we could extract nuances and variations from these debates which, if carefully 
explored, might yield results. For insto.nce, the apparent incompatibility of 
the concepts of verifi caption of disoj'mcu:aent and verification of armai^ents, vfhich 
is always presented as the main point of disagreement, is perhaps not always so 
radical, if I understand the sense of the vdiscussions aright. 

Let us see what Mr. Zorin said on 11 kay, referred to a question raised 
by Mr, Burns; 

'^Today L:ir. Burns repeated the soi^ie question: do you include verification 
that there are no hidden weapons? Very well, if we include it, then what 
follows from this? Now I cJris you: how do you envisage verifying the 
presence of these hidden weapons? ... I'^iat do you have in mind when you 
speak of verifying the presence of hidden wea:>ons in the territory, of a 
country of 22 million squvare kilometres?" . ( 5^[gO_/P"V' > 35 , joaa.e.^^6 ) . 
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Before ^oi^C into tlie question of ho\7 verification could be carried out, it 
v.dll be well to look a little more closely at the position of the socialist 
countries on the substance of the matter, tcokin^: the statements made by their 
authorized representatives as a basis. It is possible to dro.A7 a distinction 
between the inspection of concealed armaments and the inspection of retained 
armaments. Both would remain after the destruction of armaments provided for 
in the tre.aty, but the retention of concealed armaments would be a violation of 
the treaty, whereas the retention of other existing; v^eapjons would be in koepinr; 
with its implemcnta,tion. 

On the br.sis of this difference, it could be arr^xied that inspection of 
clandestine armaments is one thin^-, o.nd inspection of retained armaments another^ 
that one can be accepted without precluding rejection of the other. According to 
the texts I wish to refer to, if I have interpreted them correctly, I think the 
representatives of the socialist countries speak of the right to 100 per cent 
inspection only with regard to the search for clandestine armaments, vrithout that 
entailing cany obligation to accept a 100 r^or cent inspection of armaments retained 
under the treaty provisions. Indeed, Mr. Zorin, replying to i/ir. Burns on 11 Me.y, 
said: 

"What do you have in mind when you speeJk of verifying the presence of hidden 
weapons*' -^"^ I stress the word hidden — "in the territory of a country of 22 
million scuare kilometres? Kow will you verify the presence of hidden 
v/eapons? Explain this L"r. Burns. You are a military man. Explain how 
you envisage searching for these hidden weapons?" ( ibid. ; 
And on 16 Ee^ l/lr. Naszkowski, our Polish colleague, said: 

"... that it is materially impossible to apply, especially over vast terri- 
tories, the principle of total control over weapons alleged to be concealed ™ 
in other words, that it is impossible to control all' the armaments of the 
c-lher. party in the absence of complete* disarmament. " ( EiroC/?V. 38 , loar^es 10 -11 ) 
That is to say that if the two possibilities ~ verification of retained 
armaments e;ad verification of clandestine a^rmajnents — are assim.ilated, the Polish 
represento.tive, if I he.ve understood him correctly, says this control is impossible, 
y/hy? Beca^use it v;-ould be control of all aJ^maments, not only of clandestine 
armranents. But by negation, which is a figure in logic, if he considers it 
possible to control clandestine armaments 100 per cent, he puts himself in the 
position of accepting tha,t control. I do not thinlc that the Polish delegation 
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finds my conclusion very v/elconiG^ but it seems to me to be logical. A/;;reement 
must be reached on itj and it is -precisely on this point that I xrish to make the 
followin^^- comments. 

To revert to the system of cuestions- v/hich he.s produced such good results 
since the represente.tive of Sweden initiated it^ I too should like to ash the 
representatives of the Soviet Union e.nd Poland -Thether our interpretation is 
correct and, if sOo vrhethor they think it possible- to establish a system for 
verifying the existence of clsmdostine a,rma,mcnts , Y/hich is separate from the 
system for verifying retained armaments? 1 mean, of course, ICC per cent 
verification in both cases, 

i'^iiid all these uncertranties , only tvro things seem sure s the United States 
has proposed a system of total verification by zones, which the Soviet Union 
refuses^ and the Soviet Union has proposed a sys'tem of total verification of 
equipment destroyed, which the United Sta.tes refuses. 

Both the systems proposed are at the same time- partial and total. The 
United States inspection is totp.l in respect of armaments and partial in respect 
of the territory on which it would be carried out. The Soviet inspection is 
total in respect of armaments destroyed and partial in respect of those retained. 
The two systems are incompatible, however, an.d faced, with this incompatibility 
there is no denying that negotiations for a disarmament treaty have reached a 
deadlock. Now it is not merely a treaty on disarmament th.-..t the United ilations 
has a,sked us to draw up, but, as is perfectly clear from the Joint Statement of 
2C September 1961, a treaty provided with a system of strict and effective 
international control. Consequently, refusal to o.ccept such a control Sj^stem 
v/ould moan that the treaty would not be viable and that our work at Greneva had 
failed, 

lie may therefore conclude that it is absolutely essential and urgent to 
negotiate with patience, even v/ith obstinacy, in order to find an <acceptable 
solution of the problem of control. Considered rationo.lly, this problem is 
difficult to solve because of an initial contradiction Y/-hich is inherent in it 
and cannot be concealed. This contradiction co.n be sto.ted as follows i control 
cannot be based on confidence, for if there was total confidence control would 
not be necessary. But conversely, control cannot be carried out without 
confidence, for if there vras no confidence at o.ll control would be impossible. 
In order to solve this riddle we must negotiate on -the basis of a system v.-hich 
can be ^ut into effect rjid which. at the same time will promote confidence. 
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In -this connexion, I should like to recall an importcjit piece of informatic 
which TOS given to us hy Mr. Qodber, the United liingdom representative, at the 
meeting on 16 May, Speaking on the problem of control, I-ir, Godber saids 

"*7e, for our part, in the United Kingdom have made a fairly exhaustive 
study of the problems of verification and wo shall be ready to discuss 
?/ith our colleagues in considerable detail what can bo done and v;hat 
cannot be done • " (EljpC/^V, 33j_ p , 39 ) 
iuid latter, he saidi 

^'I myself have in the past proposed that it would be useful in certain 
circumstances to thiiik in terms of sub«-comr.iittees ; . this might be one 
of the avenues where that thought could bo followed. ^' ( ibid> ) 
At the same meeting on 16 i.iay, Mr. Zorin, replying to the comments of our 
Canadie.n colleague, Mr. Burns, repeated his appeal for really convincing data on 
the possibilities of carrying out control by direct inspection. So far, however, 
no such data have been submitted to us. The Brazilian delegation does not v/ish 
to 'deny their existence. It is merely obliged to note that so far, no really 
convincing proposal has been submitted to the Conference on the application of 
control "oy direct inspection in face of the material, and even logical, problems 
and difficulties v/hich v/ould arise, according to the repeated statements . of the 
Soviet delegation. 

Consequently, I cannot very well see why we should struggle with the 
political difficulties of the problem here, v/hile one of the best q^ualified 
delegations of this Conference — I refer to that of the United Kingdom "--' examines 
the technical aspects in a small committee. "7e consider that such.^studies should 
not be confined to one country, because their subsequent reconsideration oy the 
Conference would cause waste of time. Ivloreover, the unilateral origin of the 
conclusions vrould ma!:ie it impossible to avoid certain political difficulties. 
7e thinlc it would be advisable, therefore, to set up, under the auspices 
of the Conference, a ST)ecializod technical body to study control problems and to 
submit suggestions on the subject in. due course. This solution seems to us to be 
jpreferable to tha,t of entrusting these studies to a small group of delegations, 
since the results of the v/ork, when submitted to the Conference, might need more 
time for due consideration, not to a jntion the fact that their unilateral origir; 
might cause the other party to moice reservations. We urge that there is no 
reason to exclude the technical problems from a joint study, seeing that the 
political problems, which are obviously of capital importance, -are being jointly 
negotiated. 
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I roc.lize, moreover, that little inclination has boon shoim in the United 
Nations to consider the problem of disarmament from the technical point of viev/. 
I believe Iv;ro Macmillan, the United liingdom Prime Hinisterj made a proposal, to 
this effect at the fifteenth session of the General Assembly, and that "::roposal 
Y/as not .adopted. The eight-nation memorandum, "vmich also put the technical 
side first, has boen shelved, liio same applies to a similar proposal i.iacle here 
by our distinguished colleague, Lr, Cavalletti. Go as I have few illusions about 
the existing Y/-illingness to undertone a technical study of the various problems 
I shall nahc no formal proposal^ I merely mahe this suggestion, which cannot 
commit anyone, even if it is accepted. 

i.-r . NA3ZK0".7SIiI (Poland) ( translation from French )^ In the statements 
made at the thirty-- eighth meeting by the representatives of the vfestern ?o\;^ers 
there arc certain xDoints on Y/hich the Polish delegation wishes to state its 
opinion. 

In the first place, our attention vras claimed by the assertion made by 
Mr. Godber, the United Kingdom representative, that the Soviet proposal for the 
complete elimination c-f nuclear '/eapon delivery vehicles in the first sto.ge of 
disarmament is an attro.ctive measure, but, allegedly, an unrealistic one proposed 
for propaganda purposes. 

L'r. Godber will bear v/ith me if I suggest that this is strange reasoning 
indeed. -he mere fact that, this proposal to eliminate nuclear weapon delivery 
vehicles is put forward by a .3i,ate heavily armed with missiles, which are its 
main defence, proves that the pro;posal can only be based on a sincere desire to 
carry out effective disarmament which will guarantee all Gtates the same 
conditions of security. Can we conceive that a Gtate vfould declare itself 
willing to scrap its most powerful \7eap0n for propaganda purposes? If that is 
propag?.nda, we must express the hope that there will be as much of it as possible 
and that the iTestern Powers will not refrain from it either. 

It is only the complete elimination of all means of delivering nuclear 
weapons, at the very beginning of dTsarmamont, that can form the foundation for 
a concept of disarmament based on a rational evaluation of the nature of modern 
weapons. The idea of gradually mailing pa,rtial reductions in th^ armaments of 
States Y/hile keeping their present military organization unchanged, cc^not ensure 
quick elimination of the danger of nuclear v/ar. T/hile such a programme v/-as 
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boing cc.rried out, raid un-t-il the very end of tlie disarmamont process, States v;^ould 
live in the shadow of the nuclear bomb and ever}' decision before the next reduction 
v/ould be taken in the knov^'lodge that nuclear bonbs and their delivery vehicles 
remained in the arsenals of other countries* Can v/e, in those circumstances^ 
speali of the continuity and effectiveness of disarmament? And can 'vre c^qtoq with 
Mr, Sodbor when he asserts that the oxiguit^^ of the disarmament measures provided 
for in stage I of the United States plan give it advantages over the Soviet plan? 

In their statements, the """ostern roprosentatives often try to focus the 
Committee's a^ttention on problem.s that are only of secondary importance in our 
negotiations* The impression is created that we ^aro deliberating here not in 
order to formulate disarmament measures quickly and realistically, but in order 
to discover and catalogue all the theoretical possibilities of violating a treaty* 

l^uch is made of the fears felt for the fate of the treaty, by speaking of 
the concealment of a certain quantity of nuclear v/eapon delivery vehicles after 
the Goviet proposals for stage 1 have- been carried out. It seems that v;-e v/ere 
Yrrong in saying, in a previous statement, that no one in this room could still 
believe in the suitcasa theory^ Although- he has said that he is not concerned 
about the theory of nuclear bombs being carried in suitcases, I.ir, G-odber repeated 
the statements about the possibility of civilian means of transport and equipment 
being used to deliver nuclear bom.bs. 

In our ojpinion, these statements do not stand up to criticism, Ihoro is no 
doubt that the vadaptation of a sufficient number of civilicai vehicles to carry 
nuclear -vToapons, in order to strike a blow at an enemy, would require e::tensive 
conversions and technical operations that could not escape the. notice of the 
inspectors on the sites for the destruction of nuclear weapon delivery vehicles, 
in industrial undertr>.ings and on the launching sites for nuclear missiles. It 
would "also be necessary to build launching pads, launching sites or ports, which 
Y^-ould certainly not be like the proverbial needle in a hr:ystack, and such a 
concentration of new nuclear weapon vehicles should vk> easy to detect. 

'Tailo speaking of the question of control, I should also like to reply to 
Lar. Lello- Franco, the Brazilian representative, who v/as good enough to .cuote from 
the statement I made a few days ago. It is true that we have a different approach 
to the problem of controlling concealed armaments and retained armaments. Tfe» 
are in favour of 100 per cent control of armvar.ents to be destroyed and, consequently, 
of control of possible concealed armaments^ but that does not mean that control 
should be extended to retained armaronts. 
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On 'JGdncsday we listened with interest to the statement made hy the Canadian rep- 
resentative (SLIDC/PV.38). Kovfever, lir. Burns also placed the main emphe.sis on 
possibilities of a dise.rmament treaty being -violated by the parties, as his United Kingdom 
colleague had done. 7/ith all due respect to his wide experience in international affairs^ 
particularly in the field of arbitration in the United Nations, I should like to point 
out a few contradictions in his comments* 

There is no doubt that Mr, Burns is right in saying that general and complete 
disarmament is something entirely new and unprecedented in the history of manliindo But 
the conclusion drawn from this thesis is that we should be all the more suspicious of our 
treaty partners, and safeguard ourselves in ever^^ minute detail against any possible 
violation of its obligations by the other party. 7e are given a number of examples from 
the ~pr.st shewing how often international agreements have heon viola,ted, and hiw, through 
lack of good'will, States have refused to open those doors of which Mr. 3urj.is told us, in 
order to allo\7 verification of the implementation of o.greements* V/e are firmly convinced 
that excziples from history cannot be properly applied to an agreement on general and 
complete disarmament, because, as Lir. Burns himself said, it will be an entirely new and 
unprecedented event in the history of manl^ind. 

This event will create precisely that atmosphere of confidence, the importance of 
which was described just now by the representative of Brazil. Of course, confidence will 
be built up gradually during the successive stages of disarmament 5 but the more rapid 
and effective the disarmament measures are, the more solid v/ill be the foundation of this 
confidence, T/liat must be stressed, above all, if that the signature of a treaty on general 
cand complete disarmament will introduce a new rule of international life, to which there 
is nothing ocmivalent in any previous treaty. In a world v/ithout arms or armies, other 
laws will prevail than in a v^orld armed to the teeth. T^^y should we assume £^,2llSlL 
that the States which take such a fundamental decision and lay do\m new rules for 
international relations are bound to violate the treaty? 

There is yet .another element: the v/ell-understood interest of each party. Per 
what is prompting us to draw up a treaty on general and complete disarmament is, 
precisely, the fact tho/o we are aware of the instability of the present balance and of 
all the dangers that follow from it. It is, precisely, the \roll understood interest of 
every State and every people that execution of the general disarmament programme vdll 
serve —• their interest in securing forever that sto.te of peace and security brought 
about by general disarmament, Vv^hich will be the best guarantee of the genuineness of the 

treaty. 

In saying this v/e are not, of course, trying to deny the importance of cji effective 
system of international control, or of possible sanctions by the Securit\^ Council against 
any State violating the treaty. But I repeat, thr.t the principal guarantee is the interest 
of the peoples, who once they have sot out on a road that is without fear and vathout war, 
will never vash to leo.ve it. 
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Mr> ZORIN (Union of Soviet Socialist Republics) ( translation from 
Russian ); Mr^ Chairman, before I pass on to Y/hat the Soviet delegation considers 
it necessary to say at vhat I would describe as almost the closing stage of the 
discussion on the first stage of disarmament, I should like to point out to the 
Brazilian representative in connexion with his interesting statement, v/hich will 
be studied by the Soviet delegation, that he expressed an idea in this statement 
which causes us serious misgivings^ Mr. Mellc-Franco said rather graphically 
that *'the ••• guillotine •.. has beheaded the eight-nation memorandum" and v/ent 
on to say that the se.me guillotine of control m.ay behead the disarmament process 
itself* That is how I noted dovm his rem^ark according to the interpret.ation. 
This figure of speech can be understood in the light of the subsequent 
explanation given by the representative of Brazil that the v/hole point of the 
matter was that the tedinical aspects of control had not been v/orked out» 

In this connexion I an bound to say that the actual exarple adduced by the 
Brazilian representative in regard to the eight-n.ation oor.:orandum seems to m.e to 
refute this point of view, '.'^^hy, indeed, v/as the eight-nation memorandum 
beheaded? Have there not been all sorts of tedinical studios hitherto? There 
has been any amount of them. Have we not discussed a great variety of 
alternatives of control and so forth? And \7h0n the eight-nation memorandum was 
submitted, as was explained by the representative of Sweden and the representatives 
of the other countries which participated in dra-./ing up this memorandum, they 
proposed, as it were, a scientific and technical ai:)proach to the solution of this 
question. 

The Soviet Union accepted this new approach. V7hy, then, did the Yfestern 
Powers not accept it? Not because the teclmical aspects or something else had 
not been studied. All this had been studied and re-studied a score of times. 
They had no political wish to adopt a new position and to give up their old 
position. They had no political v/ish tc adopt a decision on the discontinuance 
of tests. That is the gist of the matter. That is why it has not been 
possible to adopt this m.em.orandur. as a basis, although one of the sides has 
adopted it as a basis from, the very beginning. Disputes and talks are still 
going on round and about this memorandur.i and attempts are being made to involve 
us in various discussions on points of detail, whereas the basic principles of 
this memorandum are not accepted. They are not accepted, not because there has 
been no tedinical study of the control system, but because there is no political 
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wish to adopt a nev^ position^ give up the old one and really put a stop to 
testing, • That is the heart of the matter. 

Therefore^ when the representative of Brazil says that the guillotine of 
control may behead disarraament itself, I can agree with hin in the sense tha,t 
when questions of control are pushed to the forefront, this may have the effect 
pf beheading disarmament. That is quite correct. Then there is no wish to 
reach agreement on disarmament measures, the best way to evade it is to push the 
control system to the forefront and says ^]lJe are not in agreement on questions of 
control'', v/hereas in fact there is no agreement on the basic disarmament measures. 
The representative of Brazil, so fa,r as I remember, at the very beginning of our 
work reminded us of the bitter experience of the League of Nations and told us 
that the League of Nations became begged doivn in endless teclmical discussions of 
various categories of armao-ents* and so on and so forth. 

But it is just the same hero. Discussion of teclmical questions of control 
Yfill riot solve anything, if we have not solved the main questions of disarmament 
itself - the disarmament measures themselves. It will not solve anything, and 
it vfill be a sheer vicste of time. It will merely divert us from, settling the 
main differences confronting us. That is the coiTxient which I wanted to mxake 
immediately, although I am bound to say that a v/hole nuiuber of important 
considerations regarding the question of control and the question of confidence 
certainly deserve attention, and they will be carefully studied by the Soviet 
delegation. Nov/ I should like to pass on to the Eiain subject of my statement 
today, 

A broad discussion has taken place in the Comjnittee on stage I of general 
and complete disarmament, We have had an opportunity to discuss thoroughly and 
compare the existing proposals concerning stage I, le have listened to 
explanations in regard to the whole range of m.easures contemplated in these 
proposals. Questions of a general nature wore ro.ised, as well as questions in 
respect of details. As a result -there is every justification for saying that the 
Comimittee.. now has before it a fcbirly definite picture of what is propjosed by the 
sides and what the difference betv/ecn them are. It v^-ill hardly be of any use to 
go. further into details at the present sta,ge, since this will yield little in the 
way of elucidating the riain questions. Moreover, there may even be a nego.tive 
effect in the sense that there is a loss of -oors"Dective when differences on minor • 
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questions of a seconda?:y nature prevent us fron seeing the basic differences, 
vfiiich have to be settled if we are to move fcn^ard. 

It should be stressed that a nuraber of delegations have already recognized 
the need to complete the discussion of stage I and to pass on to consideration of 
the measures for the subsequent stages. This is evident, in particular, from 
the statements r.iade oy the representatives of Csechoslovakia and the United 
Kingdom at the meeting of the Comi-iittee on 16 Eay (ENDC/??. 38) . 

Discussion of the Soviet Union and United States, proposals for the first 
stage of disarr.iament has sho^^m thcvt there are differences • These became 
particularly evident at the infernal meeting of 17 kay. The Soviet Union 
desires, and I thinlii it is also the desire of the other members of the Committee, 
to achieve agreem.ent and to eliminc?.te differences • However,, in order to enable 
us to find ways and means to eliminate differences, we must be quite clear in our own 
minds as to v/hat the substance of these differences is and which of the differences 
are the most important. 

The most serious differences arose in regard to the nature and scope of the 
disarmament measures in the first stage. It is nov/ obvious that the differences 
on questions of control and some other matters are of secondary iniiDortanco. n''e 
would be lacking in sincerity if \7e failed to recognize that questions of control, 
as has become evident in the course of the discussion, are secondary r.atters and 
the differences in regard to them arise to a large extent from the differences in 
connexion with the crucial questions concerning disarmament measures. After the 
discussion we have had, it is hardly possible for anyone to deny that the nature 
and scope of control are directly dependent on the nature and scope of the 
disarmament measures. 

All members of the Comm.ittee agree on the need for control over the imple- 
mentation of disarmament. But so far we have no agreement as to what kind of 
disarmament we deem necessary in the first stage. Apparently there o.re 
differences on the question of what kind of control should be established. But 
even to specify these differences - to say nothing of their elimination - will 
only be possible after we have determined vfhat kind of disarmament wo shall have. 
Thus, the very logic of agreement on general and complete disarmam.ent. and, I v^ould 
say, the very logic of life itself, prompts, us to devote our attention first and 
foremost to elimina^ting the differences in regard to the first stage of 
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disarmament.^ Onco thoso dif f ororxcos; aro settled, it will not be particularly 
difficult to find a CDi-i:..:;n platicrn for solving; all other questions. 

In order that our efforts to achieve agroecent on sta:,o I ci disarnanent 
may be fruitful, it is necessary in the first place to elucidate what the 
substance of the differences c insists in-. In order to understand the basis of 
these differences, -/e i.:ust answer the question of what we wish to secure from 
sta^-e I of disarnament, Do we or do v^o not wish to remove the greatest danger 
of our tice ~ the threat of a nuclear war breahin^ out? Do ;7e intend to oive a 
powerful start to thv. iiy;;lenentation .f disarna:oont , or are we thinkinr; of ^ 
limiting ourselves to tiuid steps, half-^ceasures, which are incapable of creating 
that impetus to the i:;x)le;oentation of disarioaioent, the necessity of which was so 
eloquently stressed by the representative of India, Mr. Lall? 

I believe that the reply -f all the members of the Conmittee will be; yes, 
we wish to establish a solid foundation for :{eneral and complete disarmament and 
Y/e wish to rid our States and our peoples of the threat of a nuclear disaster. 
How can this wish be translated into reality? 

There are two possible ways to avert the threat of a nuclear war and to 
clear the highway leading to general and complete disarmament and the establish- 
ment of relations of confidence and friendship among peoples* These two ways 
are: eitner to eliminate nuclear weapons in the first stage or to render their 
use im.pcssible. There is no third way, and no one has so far named it* This is 
the real state of affairs, and v.'^e must lock reality squarely in the face if we 
desire to bring about general and complete disarm.ament and to create a world 
without wars and udthout armaments. 

I have repeatedly pointed out at previous m.eetings why vre cannot follow the 
path of eliminating nuclear weapons in stage I. This path is barred by the 
position of the Y/estern lowers, v/ho are not prepared - and I shall say nothing 
as to whether their motives have any grounds - to agree to the elimination of 
nuclear weapons at the beginning of the disarr.ament process, nam.ely, in stage I* 
In the circuiv.stances created as a result of this, only ono possible v/ay is open, 
that is the elimination of the means of delivery ::f nuclear v/oapons. 

The Soviet Governr^ent has proposed this way in its draft treaty. ".7e note 
that it has certain ac'vantages since - as is recognized by everyone, including 
the Western Powers - it is much easier to verify measures relating to the 
technically complex and often unv/ieldy installp.tions required for delivering 
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nuclear weapons to tlioir targets than to verify r.ioasures relating to the 
elimination of the nuclear vfeapons themselves. 

I repeat that the nain task confronting us is to elir.iinate as quiclily as 
possible the threat of a nucleovr \7car« Not a sinrle responsible statesman and 
politician will dare deny the reality and urgency of this task. Tfe ca,nnot avoid 
fulfilling this task first and foreir.ost. 

The appeals^ \rhich we have heard from the -Tostern representatives, not to 
hurry, not to lay do^7i:i too groat tasks - as L^r. Godber said, not to "overload the 
first stage" - are tantai".:oimt to telling the peoples of the world to agree to go 
on living under the threat of a nuclear v/ar in order to spare us, the statesmen, 
the need to exert greater effv)rts. That is precisely the situation. At stake, 
on the one hand, is the question of the peoples' lives and, on the other hand, 
the question fof whether or not to exert greater efforts, to summon up the vfill 
and the courage. This is the dilemma you have to escape from. 

¥e have before us tv70 proposals on general .e,nd complete disarm.ament, and to 
assess to what extent they correspond to the tasks brought to the fore by life 
itself, we must determine, first of .all, whether they lead to the elimination of 
the threat of a nuclear war in stage I. 

If we apply the yardstick suggested by life itself, does the Soviet proposal 
for the complete elimination of nuclear weapon delivery vehicles in stage I 
fulfil the task of eliminating the threat of a nuclear war? Any vmbiased person 
will reply that it does. Tfhen there are no means of delivering nuclear weapons 
to their targets, the v/eapons cannot be used against States, tovais, settlements 
or industrial targets^ This is an undoubted and indisputable fact, and it 
cannot be shaken by argur:ients intended for simpletons that nuclear weapons for 
serious military operations can be delivered in a fishing boat, sx:>orts aircraft 
and so forth. 

Let us now put the question v'rhether this task is fulfilled by the United 
States proposal for a 30 x^er cent reduction of nuclear wocapon delivery vehicles 
in stage I, not to mention the transfer of 50 tons of fissionable materials for 
peaceful purposes, xihon 70 per cent of the nuclear weapon vehicles and ir:i.:onso stock- 
piles of manufactured nuclear vreapons will remain? Everyone who has not i^st the 
ability to think sanely vrill say tho.t it does not. It is an obvious truth that 
as long as States retain at their disposal- the means of delivery of nuclear 
weapons and the nuclear weapons thomselve.s, the possibility of a nuclocar conflict 
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is bound to remain. One can easily understand the embarrassnGnt of the United 
States delegation raid its inability to explo^in lio\7 its proposal v.'^ould ensure the 
iDrevention of a nuclear conflict in stage I and in all the subsequent staj^es of 
disarmament • The United States delopaticn is unable to jive a satisfactory 
answer while it adheres to the position of its present proposal. 

That is the essence of the main difference betv/een the proposals of the 
Soviet Union and the United States. 1 put the question to the meiLbers of the 
Committee: in \7ha,t direction should v/e eliminate this difference? In the 
direction of saving- the peoples from the threat of a nuclear wo^r at the very 
boi-'inning of diso^rmament or in the direction of maintaining this threat 
indefinitely? I thinl-c that hardly e^nyone v/^uld choose the latter direction. 
All who are really interested in securing a lasting peace v/-ill choose the former. 

Attention has a,lso been dravai in the Coiriuittee to the major peaceful o,nd 
military problems confronting mankind as a result of the development of science 
and technology. vie all realize that the techjiico.l achicvem.ents in creating 
powerful rockets^ artificial earth-satellites o,nd s^^aco vehicles are fraught with 
the possibility of their being used to the detriment of the interests of peace. 
Already now we are pondering on v/hat must be done to avert the appearance of a 
new threat to mankind. How can \tq ensure- wide co-operation in the peaceful 
exjploration of outer spa^ce and gua,rd against the possibility of outer space being 
used for military purposes? This in its turn leads us to the question: is it 
possible to have the assurance that outer space vrill serve only the peoxeful 
needs of mankind, v;-hon milita,ry rockets remain at the disposal of States and work 
is being carried out en. the further improvement of these rockets? 

The answer is self-evident. No one can give such an assurance. 
Consequently, if vro v.doh t:.' lay djwn a reliable foundation fjr the peaceful 
exx)loration of outer space, v/e must put a stop t'. the military trend in the use 
of outer space. This can be reliably achieved only through the com^plote 
elimination of the meo.ns of delivery of nuclear weapons, including military 
rockets. With a percentage reduction of delivery vehicles' it is impossible to 
have the assura^nce that only x:)eaceful scientific apparatus and space vehicles 
will be launched into outer space. It is im.possible to have the assurance that 
new and still m^ore pov/erful military rockets will not be constructed. Further- 
more, a percentage reduction, as was clearly shown in the statemient of the United 
States representative on 16 May (ENDC/PV. 38) , implies the military use of outer 
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space, if only in the form of testing the Oj,)ercating condition of military 
rockets. 

In what direction should we sock to eliminate this difforoncG? In the 
direction of the proposals, which provide for the destruction of all military 
rocket equipment, or' in the direction of the proposals which v/ould keep military 
rockets at the disposal of States and, furthermore, allovr the further testing of 
military rockets and, consequently, their inproveriOnt? I think that there can 
be no two answers to this question. A solution to the problem must be sought 
through the complete elimination of all means of delivery of nuclear \70apons, 
including all military rocket equipment, and the establishmxent of control and 
co-operation in the use of space rockets for peaceful purposes. 

Discussion of the proposals of the two sides for stage I of disarmo.m.ent has 
revealed differences also in regard to the amount of the reduction of arm.od 
forces and conventional armaments. These differences must be overcom.e if 
agreement is to be reached. But how are these differences to be overcom^e? 

To find a correct solution to this question, y/o must come to a conclusion as 
to whether or not wo ">vish to alleviate substantially the burden of armam.ents nov/ 
on the shoulders of tlio peoples. Do we or do we not wish to diminish to the 
utmost the possibility of military conflicts, including ^o-called minor wars? 

I believe that, if not all the members- of the Committee, at least the 
majority will ansv;er these questions in the af f irmcative. /aid this is quite 
natural, since a substantial alleviation of the armaments burden and the greatest" 
possible reduction of the risk of military conflicts are in the national interests 
of the majority of States. In this case vast opportunities would be opened up 
for achieving a rapid development of national economies, for increasing the well- 
being of the peoples and for rendering even more extensive economic and teclinical 
assistance to /other States. It follows from all this that it is essential to 
provide for a drastic reduction of armed forces and conventional armaments in 
stage I. 

This conclusion suggests to us in what direction we should seek to eliminate 
the differences on the question of the reduction of armed forces and arr.aments« 
The Soviet Union' s proposal for stage I of disarm.ament providing for the 
reduction of the armed forces of the Soviet Union and the United States to the 
level of 1,700,000 m.en and for. the reduction of conventional armaments to the 
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amount strictly necosscry for equippin,:- these levels, is undoubtedly bettor 
calculated to remove the burden of o.rnianents end. diiTiinish the possibility of a 
military conflict than the United States^ proposal, which provides for 
considerably higher levels of armed forces and conventional armaments. The 
Soviet Union's proposal on this question is all the more calculated to ansv/er 
the purpose of overcoming the differences, in that it helps to remove the 
apprehensions repeatedly expressed by the l^^estern Powers about the Soviet Union 
having an alleged advantage in these types of armaments. Therefore, there is 
every reason to say that we have taken steps to meet the '\7'estej?n Powers in this 
respects 

During the discussion of the proposals relating to stage I of disarmament, 
differences ax-)peared on the subject of the elimination of foreign military bases 
in alien territories and the v/ithdrav/al of foreign troops from such territories. 
The Soviet delegation c:^c. a nuv.-.ber of other delegativons consider it necessary to 
eliminate the means of delivery of nuclear weapons at the same time as foreign 
military bases in alien territories and to v/ithdrav/ foreign troops from such 
territories. In their proposals the T'estern Po\7ers not only put off the 
elimination of foreign military bases to the latter stages of disarmament, but 
do not wish at all tw lo.y dov/n o.ny clear obligations in regard to the elimination 
of foreign malitary bases. 

In what direction, then, should we mo.ke efforts to resolve the differences 
on this question? In order to choose the right direction, it is necessary to 
understand v/hat purpose foreign milito.ry bases are intended to serve and v/-hat the 
real consequences of their establishment care. None of the representatives, v/ho 
defended the retention of foreign military bases, was able to refute the fact that 
foreign military bases in alien territories loco.ted a thousand miles from the 
country to which these bases belong, are by their nature strong-points for attack 
and aggression. 

Squally unquestionable is the conclusion thcat the jpresence of foreign 
military bases in alien territories increases suspicion and distrust in relations 
between States* It is also knoY/n that as a result of establishing foreign 
military bases there is a risk of aggravating and extending a military conflict. 
Blows can be delivered not only from bases but will inevitably be directed against 
the bases them.selves. This causes legitim.ate fear and concern among the peoples 
of the States in whose territories there are foreign military bases. If one is 
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to be candid, it must be recognized that such bases are one of the serious factors 
underninin^;^ confidence betv/een States* 

Can we agree to a treaty, v/hich would leave intact the h::)tbeds of potential 
aggression and the sources s^^reading the poison of mistrust? This suggests to 
us the direction in vrhich we should make our efforts, namely towards reaching 
agreement on the elioination of foreign military bases in alien territories and 
on the withdrawal of foreign troops from these territories* 

Can such an agreement be reached? Y'e are convinced that it can, if we are 
guided by goodv/ill and the desire to abide by the principles agreed upon between 
us concerning the equal position of States in the course of disarmament* 

The Soviet Union proposes that foreign military bases should be eliminated at 
the same time as nuclear weapon delivery vehicles. ¥ith the simultaneous 
implementation of these moo^sures, the renunciation by the. Soviet Union of the 
most perfected m.eans of delivery of nuclear weapons - rockets, which are the main 
basis of its defence - is compensated by the elimination of foreign military 
bases directed against the Soviet Union and its allies* On the other hand, the 
elimination of foreign military bases, on which the United States relies, is 
compensated by the elimination of the most pov/erful m.eans of delivering a nuclear 
blow - rockets, in which field the Soviet Union has achieved successes that are 
universally kno^'m. I/Ioreover, the substantial reduction of r>rmed forces and the 
limitation of conventional armar.ents to the o/mount strictly necessary for 
equipping these forces without retaining any reserves, gives an additional 
guarantee to the u'"estGrn Powers that in the process of implementing stage I they 
will not suffer any detriment from the point of view of ensuring their security. 

In contrast to the proposal of the Soviet Union, the proposal of the United 
States does not ensure the equal position of States in the course of the 
implementation of disarmament. In proposing a 30 per cent reduction of the means 
of delivery in stage I, the United States provides for neither the elimiination 
nor the reduction of foreign military bases in alien territories. The 
disturbance of the balance of the sides which obviously flows from this is m.ade 
all the greater by the fact that the United States at the sam.e time puts forward 
demands for such control as would enovble it to find out all about the defence 
system of the Soviet Union and other countries. The retention of the greater part 
of the m.eans of delivery of nuclear weapons and the nuclear weapons themselves 
increases the danger of a suri:)rise attack being carried out, after those who 
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contemplate such an attack have obtained precise information regarding' the 
location of the mee.ns of defence of the other side. 

The discussion of the proposals cf the sides concerning sta^^e I of 
disarmament has shovrn that there are differences in regard to the time lir.its for 
the implementation of this stage and for the programme of general and coi:rplete 
disarmament as a whole. Of course^ these differences will also have to be 
overcome in the course of further negotiations. 

In what direction should we seek to settle the differences on the question 
of time-limits? Should it be in the direction of a rapid implementation of 
general and complete disarmament or in the direction of a si.;- movement at a 
snail's pace? \7e have heard the advice of the United Kinr^d:;m representative 
that we should not bo in a hurry, should not show any haste. Eowever, if we put 
this question to the peoples of the world, there can be nc d;.ubt about the answer 
we would get. The feelings and desires of tho peoples in this regard, wherever 
they may be, in the United Kingdom or in India, in the Soviet Union or the United 
States, or in any other country, are widely knorm. They ardently desire to 
have an end put as quickly as possible to the arms race and the creation of means 
of mass destruction. They ardently long for the day to come as quickly as 
possible when the horizon vfill.no longer be darkened by war clouds. Have we the 
right to ignore this desire of the peoples and to advocate the need to move 
slowly at a minimum pace towards disarmament? Of course not. It is precisely 
the will of the peoples which has brought us here to Genevae Therefore, it is 
our direct duty tov^.ards the peoples to reach agreement on the speediest possible 
implementation 4* disarmament. Perhaps someone will have to toil and sweat in 
bringing about disarmament, but does this bear any comparison with the danger 
hanging over the peoples or with the sweat whicli is being squeezed ..ut of them by 
the arms race? 

If one takes as a starting point the general interests of peace and the 
interests of the pooplv^s, it will become clear that these interests are best 
served by. the proposal of the Soviet Union pr.:viding for the implem-entation of the 
first stage within a short but real'istic time limit. ^e have even less right to 
delay the implomentati-.n of disarmamx-nt since \r^ ioo.ve already had practical 
experience in cuttin^ do'm arm^ed forces and the war industry after the Second 
r^orld '7ar. 
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It has been asserted here that the unilateral reduction of arned forces and 
the destruction of arna'conts after the vfar are something altogether different 
from the reduction of armed forces and the destruction of arcainents under an 
international agreement* However, no one can anstrer the question why uotq time 
should be needed for the deiiyobilisaticn of soldiers under an international 
agreement or why it should take longer to scrap a cannon under an international 
agreement. The dela^^ in the inple:..nentaticn of disarmament, in particular, in 
stage I, was linked with the establishment of a disarmament organizp.tion and the 
adoption of measures for the maintenance of poace« 

But those vrho sa,y this do not see the serious contradiction into x'/hich they 
fall* Can such measures be called measures for the m„aintenance of peace, if 
they are put forward as a reason for delaying the implementation of measures 
which are precisely calculated to do away with the possibility of war breaking 
out, namely^ measures of general and comiplete disarmament? As for the reference 
to the necessity of sl:v/ing do^vn-the imp 1 orientation of disarmam.ent in view of the 
need to establish contrjl, do the speakers really think that it would be necessary 
to establish a contr;! organization equal or almost equal in its unwieldiness to 
the existing armed forces of the largest States? Moreover, the setting up of 
the control apparatus and the recruitment of staff can and must be carried out 
even before the beginning of the disarmiament process itself, after the signing 
of the treaty, and ca^nnot prolong the period of implementation of the measures of 
specific disarmament stages. 

The examination of the proposals of the sides in regard to stage I of 
disarrxament has revealed differences o^s to xvhether the treaty should contain firm, 
and definite obligOvtions or only general ;provisions not binding the States and 
not laying them under any sxDecific obligations. The Soviet Union is in favour of 
laying down the specific obligations of States for stage I of disarmament, as 
well as for the whole programrae, o.nd definite time-limits for their im.plem.entation. 
The proposal of the United States contains reservations, Y/hich whittle ay/ay the 
obligations of States and give thorn the nature- of general v/islies. 

In order not to make an unsubstantiated statement, I v/ould remind you that 
the discussion at the ia,st meeting clearly shovv'-ed that although the United States 
talks of eliminating nuclear weapons, its proposals do not ensure this 
elimination unconditionally and d.o not ensure the prohibition of nuclear weapons. 
On the contrary, we have even heard the United Sta^tes representative spea^k about 
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the possibility of Gqui;^:pin(3 the armed forces of the United "Motions vfith nuclear 
weapons. It is difficult to inia^'ine how one can speak of a peaceful world - 
this is a phrase the United States is fond of usin^ - and at the same time provide 
for the retention of weapons of mass destructiono 

In what direction should we seek the solution? I am convinced that there 
can be no two opinions on this score* It is obvious that if we reduce the 
natter to general provisions not binding anyone to anything, then there can be no 
treaty on disarmament. An international treaty implies the laying' down of 
specific and clearly defined obli^'ations both in respect of the scope of the 
measures and in respect of the time-limits for their implementatione For this 
reason it is impossible to aaree with the conditions governinr- transition from 
one stage to another contained in the United States proposal^ \rhich creb.te a real 
danger that disarmament might be stopped at the end of stage I« Any permanent 
member of the control council or the Security Council may, at his o\m. discretion 
and even without being accountable to anyone, delay the im.plementation 3f stage I 
and, moreover, ^ prevent transition to stage II of disarmamente In fact, this 
means that the duration of stage I becomxos indefinite, and at the sam.e time the 
obligations of States also becomxO indefinite * In other words, the United States 
wishes to give States the freedom to violate the disarmam.ent treaty. Under tiie 
United States plan, a State frustratin^s ihe im.plomentation of c.isarm.ament would 
bear no responsibility, not even a moral one^ it would be protected against this 
by the provisions of the tre<aty. 

¥iiat I have said rv:;fers to the main differences which have emerged in the 
discussion of the pr„p:.sals on disarmament m.easureso There are, of course, 
differences on the question of contr::-l. But those differences, if we view them 
in the right perspective, are v.f a subordinate nature. 

How can the differences on the question of control be overc:.me? Is it 
possible to do this separately from, real disarmarxont measures or not? I am. 
convinced that no one will dispute the conclusion that in solving the question of 
control it is necessary to stand on the ground of real facts o.nd take into account 
all aspects jf the security of St.ates. Indeed, can one expect States to give 
their consent to the ostablishmiOnt of a control which would create a threat to 
their security? 
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The solution ox -bhe problem of control is not sought by those who^ while 
stressing in every we.y the iraportance of control, do not cat the Scaine time ensure 
a realistic basis for its solution and for feasible measures of control, but by 
those who propose such control and disarmaoent measures as facilitate the 
establishment of effective internati:>nal control r/ithout dotrir.ent t :> the national 
security of States, 

Let us imagine f ;;r a nonent whether a State vmich, owin>' to a number of 
circumstances is coiToolled to rely on rockets as its basic neans of defence., can 
allov/ control over and inspection of its rocket installations, rockets and 
bj.sters, if the threat of a nuclear attack oy the other side is nvjt reiuoved? I 
shall not give the ansvror in detail* It is obvious. Of course it ca^nnot. 

There is no neoC. to prove tha.t a reduction of the means of delivery o.f 
nuclear weapons by any percentage or proportion not only does not remove the 
possibility of the outbreak of a nuclear war but cannot oven linit the scale of 
a nuclear v/ar, in the event of such a war breaking out, since v/ith the existing 
developnent of nuclear .weapons and the use of pov/erful megaton bombs tremendous 
doomage can be inflicted on any State. On the other hand, the complete 
elimino,tion of the m.oans of delivery ...<f nuclear vreapons, together witn the 
simultaneous dismantling of foreign military bases in alien territories, 
roriOves the danger of a nuclear attack from any quarter. Such a solution -.f 
the problem f<acilitatos the achievement of agreement on the IOC jot cent- 
verification of the 100 per cent eliio.inativ:.n :.f the m.eans of delivery anc, military 
bases. It thereby provides a real basis for a genuine solution .f the question 
of effective control .vor disarm.a.mient and not rNTor armam.ents. 

7fhen contr-.l questions v/ere being discussed, the questi jn of verification ^f 
the remaining armamionts was also raised, llicA; is the result of this discussion? 
The most important result is that it has shoY.Ti t!io complete lack of grounds for 
raising the questi^^n of verification of the reriaining armiam.ents. In their 
statemionts, fho representatives of the United States, the United Kingdom, and 
other v;^estern Pov/ers were forced to recognize the practical iripossibilit^^ of 
carrying out verif iccrtion of the remiaining armvam.ents and that, in fact, it was 
not necessary for the purpose of ensuring the comg)liance of States v^ith their 
disarm.ament obligations. The earlier demiand for complete verification without 
excepti-.n of all armiamionts and armud forces has now been vrithdra\m by the authors 
themselves v/ho realized that it \7as unfounded. That is why they are now putting 
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forward the so-called sampling or zonal metliod of inspection, Hov/ever, this 
inspection likewise does not remove the danger of its bein^' used to the detriment 
of the interests of States, since here again we have the basically wrong approach 
of control over armaments and not over disarmament. In carrying out zonal 
inspection, there may also take place an ascertainment of military information 
which is of decisive importance for ensuring security in conditions Y/here the 
possibility of carrying out a nuclear attack with the remaining means of delivery 
of nuclear weapuns is reta^ined. 

On the other hand, the complete elimination of the means of delivery of 
nuclear weapons and foreign bases in stage I removes the danger of a nuclear 
attack and facilitates the task .,.f control and verification of the fulfilment of 
the disarmament obligations agreed upon for this stage. 

In the course of the discussi )n in the Committee the question of the need 
for confidence was raised. The representative of Brazil spore about this today 
in som.e detail and, in my view, very convincingly. On this question there seen 
to be no differences. All members of the Corii.^ittee recognize the need for 
strengthening confidence. Although there is a consensus of opinion in this 
regard, there are certain differences as to h'.Aj confidence should be built up. 
Consequently in this regard also som.e work rema,ins tu be done. Once again I 
repeat the question - in what direction should our thoughts be turned in this 
connexion? 

¥e believe that the im.plementation of disa^rmament and the strengthening of 
confidence between States should go hand in hand. If we desire that the treaty 
should strengthen confidence, we should ensure that it meets certain requirements 
so that it would contribute to the grov^rbh of confidence between States; the 
treaty itself must inspire confidence. It is obvious that one cannot expect 
confidence in ' obligations which we are not sure will be complied with, in 
obligations which amount to no more than general pious wishes. One cannot have 
confidence in a treaty with vague and nebulous obligations. This brings us 
back again to the question whether the treaty should contain definite -jblij^ations 
both in respect of disarmament .measures and time-liriits " or whether it should be 
a collection of provisi/^ns which are not binding. 

This is one aspect of the matter. A no less important aspect is how \re 
are to start building up confidence. In this connexion, the question arises 
whether we can expect t-^ restore confidence between States in a situation v/here 
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trt-- threat of nuclear 'Tar still exists and v/hen the whole polic}^ of the T'estern 
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based on the so-called theory of deterrents. Consequently, in order to 
solve the proolen of restoring c jnf idence on a sound basisj, it is necessary from 
the very start of disarnair.ent to put an end. to the thre.a-fc of the possibility of a 
nuclear war breaking out. In the present circuiiistances the surest way to achieve 
thr.s is b^r eliminating the means of delivering nuclear weapons a,nd disr^antling 
f .:reigr: baser, in alien territories. These Yiho really desire the strengthening of 
confidence between States cannot but recognize this obvious truth. 

As 1 l-ave already pointed out, the discussion which v/e have had has revealed 
the existence of considerable differences between the sides on questions connectcd 
\7ith the first stage of disarraament. The Soviet delegation believes that it is 
esso-^.tial to redouble our efforts in order to find a v/ay to overcome the 
differences Y/hich have emerged. I have expressed the vie:7S of the Soviet 
delegat?.on regarding the direction in which we should try to overcome the 
differences- 

in defining this direction, the Soviet delegation was not guided by the 
inl-erests of polemics but by a sober assessment of the requirements of the present 
bimo. It i^; our duty to find a solution to the differences which have arisen.. 
OzD we f.iT.d a way out of the situation if we limit our discu3si.;n to stagu I only.^ 
arid we delay the discussion of the two remaining stages :f disarmament?. Of 
course not. In this connexion, I should like to remind y.u o:l the 
considerations concerning the possibility of transferring measures from "one stage 
to a.rother, which have been expressed by several delegations. THiat follovrs from 
i-his? It follows that between the stages thv.-re are deep inner links and 
therefore, in order to elucidate the possibilities of overcoming the difference's 
wh.Lch have arisen, \7e must take a look at stage II and then stage III of 
disarmament. This is yet another consideration in support of the view that we 
should pass on to a discussion of the proposals put forward by the sides 
concerning stage II of disarmament. 

The Soviet delegation considers that at the present- stage of the work of the 
Committee it would be useful t ) ask the co-Chairm.en, as v/as suggested by the 
representative of Bulgaria, to try, with due regard to the exchange of views which 
has taken plar^e in the Committee, to brin.^ closer the positions on the questions 
relating to soage I of disarmament. The Soviet delegation is prepared t : enter 
into such negotia-'^i ons v.dth the United States delegation. 
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Meanwhile, at the plenary meetings of the Coriniittoe, v/e should start 
discussion of the articles of the Soviet draft treaty relatin^^■ to st^i^e II of 
disarmanent and then those relating; to stage III and the corresponding provisions 
of the United States document. Such a discussion would facilitate further 
clarification of the p..sitions of the sides, which would undoubtedly be of 
considerable importance in our efforts to work out an agreement on general and 
complete disarmanent. 

Mr. GQDBER (United Kingdom); I have listened v/ith care to the speeches 
made this morning, which have covered a variety of topics. 

I vfould like first tc make one immediate comment on the proposal made by our 
Soviet colleague at the end of his speech, that v/e should proceed forthvath to 
discuss stages II and III. He referred to this also in his opening remarks and 
did me the honour of bringing my na,mc in as being in support of this observation. 
I am always happy to be found to be in league -with Iv^r. Zorin, but on this 
occasion I think perhaps I ought tc clarify the degree of association that we have 
on this. It vfas my statement on 16 Kay to \7hich he was referring, whon I said: 
"I should like to give some more thought to the question of how much 
longer it would be fruitful for us to discuss the first stage in this 
present phase, of our discussions. But I quite agree that we shall 
have to look at the further stages in duo course and porho.ps go 
through them all before we shall bu able to arrive at firm decisions." 
( ENDC/PV.38, -page 31 ) 

I think that, with the greo.'oest latitude in the world, one could not say that 
was a firm ondorsem:ent -.f vmat our Soviet collea^gue was just proposing. As I 
indicated then, I am. quite willing that we sh;;uid go forv/ard but I would have 
thought that at the m.om.ont it was a trifle prem.cvture. Hov/ever, I hope our 
co-Chairmen can discuss this;' I think this is the best v/a^y. At the mom.ent I 
myself am not quite happy about the idea that we should imioediately m.ove on to a 
discussion of the next sta^ge. 

I would touch also on the point that Mr. Zorin made at the beginning of his 
remarks when he Y/as cominenting on one aspect of the very cleo.r and penetra-ting 
statement that we had from: our Brazilian colleague this morning. I hope to 
come back to that statem.ent in due. course* i;.'r. Zorin did say at one stage that 
he had serious doubts about this yaiole question of the teclinical aspects of 
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control. In relation to the nuclear test hen treaty he said that we had as ;.mny 
teciinical studies as v/e could \7ish f::r. It is true, Y/e had* "7e had the 1958 
experts' report (£ & 2/i-^UC/28) , but I OaSl afraid that was later repudiated oy the 
Soviet Univ^n. In relatic^" to the ei{vht-nation -/ernoranduc he said that the Vestern 
Powers had no wish t:; proceed with it and that we had made efforts to drar the 
Svjviet Union into detailed discussion, I shall be quite happy if taj cclleaj^ues 
round the table v/ill read the verbatiin records and judge for themselves who is 
seeking to make pro:vrGss on that docuirzent* I do not thinlr. it is appropriate to 
develop this natter now: I -erely :-:ako clear the.t I cannot accept our Soviet 
colleague's interpretation of the position* 

But I v/as sorry that Mr. Zorin seene.d to reject out of hand our Brazilian 
colleague's suggestion that we should refer soce of the problens of control to 
what I think he called a coi^petent techjiical body, not a sub-corjjittee. 'do was 
coLiiiienting there on iry previous suggestion, a,nd I certainly would n>^t cmo.rrel with 
his amendment • Probably a competent technical body would be preferable. It 
would certainly be preferable in relation to the argument that our Soviet 
colleague adduced, because he said he feared that this would merely divert us 
from our main task. I would not have thought thcvt if we had a technical bociy 
working separately this would divert us in any sense. In all serijusness I 
would say that he should give this further thought. Certainly my initial 
reaction was that it seemed a most interesting and helpful suggesti-ai. 

I have one other point in ii-mediate reply to Lr. Zorin. He referred to. the 
need, as he saw it o.nd as he has expressed it t :; us on many occasions, 'o.. 
elivninate altogether in the first sta-^e nuclear delivery vehicles. I thought he 
used rather extravagant Ir guage this morning when he said that we had- cither to 
eliminate altogether nuclear v/eapons in the first stage or to make their 
delivery impossible, and no third alternative vc.s possible. That was what I 
understood him to say. He v^ent on to ask in v/hat way we should seek to eliminatj 
the differences on this luo.tter. lie asked whether we should seek to eliminate the 
threat of nuclear war in the first stagp or should postpone it indefinitely. I 
would say this to him. That is not the question that confronts this Conference 
and it is confusing us to p.retend that it is. The question that confronts this 
Conference is; How soon can we effectively eliminate the threat of nuclear war 
and conventional war too? 
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I do not scay tho.t any one dolojation is in a position to say emphatically 
here that any one particular aspect oust be completed in stage I. I think there 
is a real danger here^ vmich I have tried to express before, that if one tries to 
compress too much into stag'o I the T^hole disarmament process may never r^^et under 
way at all; that is vfhat I fear, for the reasons which were so clearly put, I 
thought, again this mornin,^ by our Brazilian colloa,^ue ~ the whole problem of 
control and of confidence which cogs v/ith control* 

Mr. Zorin referred a little later, in reference to the western Powers 
proposals, to "a snail's pace^'* I have no knowledge of how fast snails move in 
the Soviet Union, nor have I had the opportunity of verifying. But to su^i^est 
that a 30 per cent cut in star/e I of all these armam.ents is a snail's pace 
conjures up in my mind a rather jet-propelled snail, which seems to me to be a 
proper analogy if me is (s-ing to use the word ''snail'' in this context. I do say 
to hin that, for the reasons I have oi^en, I cannot accept the argument that he has 
o.dduced in this particular regard. 

Now I would like to turn to the remarks I intended to make to the Committee 
today. I want to come back to this question -:f verification. I have, of 
course, dealt with it at some length in the past, and I wish I did not have to 
burden my colleagues with further references now. But it has become clear — 
from v/hat v/as said at our informal m.eeting yesterday and from recent speeches that 
we have heard from the Eastern bloc countries — that there is still a very real 
lack of understanding of the 7[estern proposals; and it is also very difficult for 
us to know precisely where the Soviet bloc stands. It really is very important 
that everyone should bo clear as to what is being proposed, and I think that 
Mr. de Mello-Franco^ s speech this m..rning made this even more clear." 

I say this in the light of several jf tne coiiiments that we have heard 
recently and in the light of the questi-on which v;as posed yesterday by our 
Bulgarian colleague and v/hich ho repeated this morning. xhe reason why I did not 
seek to answer it yesterday was, as he said, that there was not a grea^ deal of 
time, but I wished to have the opp • rtunity of dealing with it as soon as possible. 

Now the question pjsed, as I raider stood it yesterday, was: how do v/e 
determine the tasks and duties in relation to verification, as v/ell as the nature 
and volume of controls necessary, without having the nature of disarm.ament 
m.easures? I welcome the opportunity to deal vrith this question, becixuso I am 
alv/ays conscious of the fact that somx- of our friends from the Eastern bloc claim 
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to think that the Test is y.icto intorostod in ccntrol than in ::isarriav-Oi;r:>o T-ii- 
is certainly not the case, and I give that firn assurance once a^ain no\7. -J-e 
want to see disarmament i^roceod steadily and 3:oalistically, and v/e only v/ant suc.a 
controls as will enable that to happen. 

I would say straight away that I would not pretend that one can spell out 
precisely the full responsibilities in relation to verification until one studies 
the matters that are t: be verified. Indeed, I think I an on record as liavini; 
said this more than once already. But what I v^as asking- for on i7ednesday was 
only a rough idea fro- our Soviet colleague so that I could try and assess how 
his mind was v/orking in 'this regard. 

This rather re~e;:r)hasizes the value of objective studios by exports, but I 
will not press that further at the r.ror.ient. As I underst.and it, in this • 
Conr:iittee we are havin,^ general debates about general principles — at tlie noment 
in relation to part I and subsequently in relation to the other stages of, the 
draft treaty. These general principles relate just as iriuch to verification as 
they do to the disariiancnt measures v.'-hich verification nust accorxoany. It is in 
that sense that the zonal sainpling plan has been put forward for discussion in 
principle, and it is' only when one State proposes in the first stage r.ieasures 
which seen to call for a very great degree of verif ico^tion thr.t one has to probe 
far more deeply into the feasibility of the verification measures that are 
intended to accompany that particular measure of disarmament. In tho^t sense, the 
country which proposes the fullest measure of disarmament in stage I — or indeed . 
in other stages ~ has the responsibility of proposing clearly adequate veri- 
fication measures to accompany its ovm particular disarmament proposals. 

This, of course, o.pplies with very great force to the Soviet proposal for 
100 per cent elimination of nuclear delivery vehicles in stage I. It is, of 
course, that proposal more than anything else which highlights the need for a 
clear understanding on verification. The I'.'^estern proposals, as everyone here 
knows and recognizes, are of course m.ore modest in thefirst stage but, I would, say, 
much more realistic^ and the verification measures required in relation to the 
7festern proposals are therefore equally less onerous. 

Nevertheless, it is necessary even under the United States plan to have 
confidence that the measur .-s agreed are being carried out, just as it is- 
necessary to build up the international disarmament organization and to see it 

rk effectively in the early stages so that all States may have, confidence in its - 
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ability to carry out its increasingly heavy burden as the lo/bcr stages approach, 
as we g(^t nearer and nearer to 100 per cei^t general and corrolete disarnar.iont. 
That .seems to ne basic to the whole problem; that the international disarmament 
organization gradually gets going and that it increases in its efficiency, in its 
effectiveness, and in the confidence which it generates, as the stages proceed. 

Our Soviet colleague has made a nunber of statements which,, I am sure 
unwittingly, have led to a good deal of confusion of thought to many of us 
lis^tening to them. Of course, . first of all, it was the Foreign Minister of the 
Soviet Union, Mr, Gromyko, who stressed at our second meeting that they would not 
take the word of other countries about disarmament measures, nor would they 
expect other countries to take 'their word (Spc/PY,2, page ll). That has been 
repeated since then by i/lr* Zorin, 

But also without confidence there can be no disarmaments 

"Total verification, total disarmament and total confidence-generating 

measures 'are one and the same," ( SNDC/?Y,31, papje 6 ), 
These were the words used hy the representative of Nigeria at our meeting on 4 
May, They have already been referred to by our Brazilian colleague this morning, 
I think this is a basic point. Confidence has got tu bo built upr it can only 
be done, as we were reminded this morning, by adequate verification. 

On the same day as Mr. Atta made the statement I have, just quoted, ivir. 
Zorin said: 

"I- am telling you that we agreed to 100 per cent verification, and I add: 

100 per cent verification throughout the territory of the Soviet Union." 

( ibid. , page 30 ) 
Now that Y/as a very interesting statement. It aroused a certain amount of 
interest at the time — indeed I think you, Mr, Chairman, comxiented on it — and 
it did seem to be taking us definitely further than we had got at that stage. 

But a difficulty arose. It seems that after Mr. Zorin made the above- 
quoted comment he felt that it was a little more than he had meant to say — I 
do' not know; perhaps he can tell us — but I vaiderstand that at the Press 
Conference that he gave on 7 May, reported in the Journal de Geneve on 8 May, 
he said — I hope he will tell us if this is not correct — that "For IOC per 
cent of destruction of vehicles, vre v/ould authorize 100 per cent verification 
•over the whole territory of the Soviet Union in all those places where these 
vehicles are situated," ^ Now th.at v^as* a very important reservation, and I think 
one must take note of it. 
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So, having that in rnind, the question of the verification of arms -rhich have 
been described as "arns under the jackut" ^/as still left oi^en. It is clear froLi 
the verbatim records that both our United States colleague and r.y own colleague, 
Sir Michael 17right, in r:y absence, on 8 May did ask for further clarification on 
this (ENDCA^V,33)| and on 11 liay the representative of Canada recalled that he 
had previously asked; 

''Tfould the Soviet Union be vdllin/i' to lot international inspectors visit 
every part of itc territory to ensure that nothing existed outside the 
declared sites^ and, if so, ^rhon would this bo d..ne?" ( ENDC/PV>35, •::)ac:e 43 ) 
Here it seems that our Soviet colleague h^s somewhat changed his arjui:aents, 
because, having originally offered ICC per cent verification, he now begins to 
say that it is impossible* He has said this once or twice. Ke lias added that 
we know it is impossible, and that this is v/hy vro have proposed the zonal 
inspection scheme. Ilis remarks sOn this point o.re in verbatim record ENDC/PV.35. 

In actual fact ho has laaae this charge that we know that this is impossible 
and that this is why we have changed our o^m proposals. But this is not true, 
and I must tell him so, beca,use at the time vmen the zonal proposals were first 
made neither, as far as I know, our S:)viet colleague nor indeed anyone else had 
ever suggested that 100 per cent inspection v^as physically impossible ~ 
difficult, yes, but nobody had said that it vras impossible. The United States 
suggestion in regard to zonal inspection was made with the deliberate objective 
of trying to find som.e 7;-ay to allay what we understood to be genuine Soviet fears 
in relation to espionage. This was an idea which v/as thought out and put forv/ard 
as a suggestion in this regard. 

Of course, one must face the fact that since zonal inspection is progressive, 
by the end of the process ~ when v/o have reached the goal of general and 
complete disarmament ^^ it will itself be 100 per cent. It progresses oy stages 
until it eventually becomes 100 per cent. .Not all has to be inspected at once, 
but the provision is to leave behind sufficient people to see that the inspected 
zone remains clear, so it does eventually involve 100 per cent inspection. 

* On 16 May our Canadian colleague sought to interpret v/hat this meant. He 
gave us some rather graphic descriptions and some interesting figures^ but he 
made it clear that we did interpret 100 oer cent literally, as meaning the right ~ 
and I emphasize the word "right" ~ to search every square inch of territory and 
every warehouse in it. This is what our Soviet colleague says is impracticable 
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and I am afraid that in saying, that he havS tended in some degree to exasa'^rate -- 
I am sure he did this unintentionally — the point in re^'ard to Mr, Burns' 
proposal. At that tir.:o Mr. Burns specified the numbers concerned and he cace to 
a figure of 1^000 for 1 per cent. Interpreting' that, llr. Zorin said: 

"But, according;: to your omi calculations, .to cuver the territory of the 

Soviet Union even for topographical survey/ purposes \vculd necessitate 

the employment of 100,000 contrDllers for six months.'' 

( ENDCA^V.38, -^zr.o 46) 

That is a frij^htoninr fipure. But, of course, under the 7/estern plan there 
is no intention to inspect the whole territory of the Soviet Union in six months, , 
That is the rrhole basis of the zonal samplin;^ plo.n. Under i:r. Burns' proposal, 
if one ivere to examine 10 per cent of the territory of the Soviet Union in one 
year one would need 5,000 people; if one T^ero to do it in six months one would 
need 10,000 people. This brin.^;S it down to the proportions that were intended 
by Mr. Burns'. And 5,000 people — 5 infantry battalions •— is not a very lar^e 
figure in relation to the total nui-foer of people we are hoping to see disbanded 
in regard to the Soviet Union alone. I m.erely use the Soviet Union for 
illustration, but these things would happen in other territories too. Therefore, 
this is the sort of fifjure one would have to have in mind. Mr. Burns made out a 
convincing case, I thou£-ht. Our Soviet collea^'ue thinks it is not feasible. 
On this I would say; let us a^-roe to differ. Let us agree to leave it to the 
international disarm.ament organization to build up its forces and find out from 
experience what it can do. After all, it must be remem.bered that it is not 
consonant with the -Testern proposal that the international disarmament 
organization should actually inspect every square inch of territory. 3u:t what 
we do demand is the right to do this if .and uhen it is c ..-nsidered necessary. 
That is the key t^ it? not actually to do it, but to have the right to do it if 
in fact it is felt desirable. And it is tnis right to inspect an area which 
must involve the right for the international disarmament organization itself on 
the spot to decide vrhether this should be done or not. 

■7hy do we insist on this right? On. 16 Lay our Soviet colleague said that 
verification of reductions would afford; 

"... -if not a lOo per cent, then at least a 98-99 per cent guarantee 
that tne actual diso.rr.ariont process is ^rocoedin,- correctly." 

( ibid. , pa^e 4Y ) 
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I do not know hov/ our- Soviet collea/^ue arrives at this fi[5ure> because, if v^e 
can verify only reductions I do not sgo how it can be clained \7ith any decree of . 
certainty that the f i/^ure' would be as high as 95 i:cr^ cent or .98 per cent* . I 
agree that it vfould be fairly hio'h — I grant that •^- but I do not think that that 
sort of figure can bo substantiated. There is certainly no basis on \7hich to q,o 
so? These are merelj^- estimates, and I would ha,vo thou^.^ht the estiiTiate ni^ht welll 
be 80 per cent or even 7G per cent. It could be less — I dc not want to 
exaggerate my case in any sense here — but I certainly do not think >anybody could 
possibly say it could be 95 per cent or 98 per cent. But even if it were 95 per 
cent, and 5 per cent had reoained; that 5 per cent would be decisive if the other 
side had conscientiously eliminated everything. 

I said the other day ^uat this reninded me of the old proverb that "In the 
country of the blind, the one-eyed man is king". This applies just as much here. 
This is the same arguir.ent. I would say that this has not yet been faced up to by 
our Soviet colleagues, and this is the p^^ssibility v/'hich we are being asked to 
accept — despite the fact that, as I have reminded our colleagues this morning,, 
both Mr. Zorin and Mr. Gromyko before him have said quite explicitly that they do, 
not expect us to take their word. 

That is the position, as I see it, v/ith ^.ur Soviet colleagues. The TJestern 
plan," of course, does realistically accept these possibilities with its suggestion 
of zonal inspection. If •: nly 30 per cent of v'olivery vehicles were eliminated in 
stage I, of course a 5 .;or cent variation such as I have referred to would not be 
nearly so serious in re,^ard to the actual destruction of- nuclear delivery vehicles. 
If in fact somebody had hidden away 5 per cent, then it would mean that they would 
have 75 per cent left rather than 70 per cent, and there would still be a reasonable 
degree of balance between the two sides. If one wants to -^^^j to 100 per cent, then 
this becomes highly critical. This, I would say, is the wealaiess of the whole 
case that our Soviet colleagues have made out in regard to verification of ICC 
per cent. After all, Y/e are all agreed ~ I hope we are, and indeed I understand 
we are — on the sixth rZ the Agreed Principles, which sayss 

"... the most thorough control should be exercised, the nature and extent 
of such control depending on the requirem^ents for verification of the 
disarmament measures being carried out in each stage." ( EHDC/5, '^ago 2 ) 
Our Soviet colleague, in proposing, 100 per cent elim.ination, claimed 
initially that he would agree to 100 per cent verification but, on further 
examination, he tells us that his prjp^.sal is not truly for 100 per cent 
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verification and he soei?.s then to take refuge in accusing the "Jest of seeking the 
impossible. I have tried to shovr, and I think I.-ir. Burns did show, that this was 
possible. I have tried to show vrhat vre are really seeking- to achieve. I have 
tried to show that in relativ-n to v/hat V7e are proposing in the field of disarmament 
these two things are tena-ble together. 

I am not satisfied that what our Soviet colleague proposes is tenable in that 
way. He has said, in relation to the ITestern plan, that we would in fact require 
100 per cent verification and that we had in fact called for this in our plan in 
relation to stage I. This is what vrorries me and makes me feel that he is not 
quite clear about what is proposed in the United States plan. I think that the 
verification provided for in the United States plan is made quite clear in 
paragraph 3.c. of section G. , where it is stated: 

"Assurance that agreed levels of armaments and arrxod forces were 
not exceeded and that activities limited or prohibited hy the Treaty 
were not being conducted clandestinely \70uld be provided by the 
International Disarmament Organization through agreed arrangements 
v/hich would have the effect of providing that the extent of inspection 
during any step or stage would be related to the amount of disarm.am.ent 
being undertaken and to the degree of risk to the Parties to the Treaty 
of possible violations. This might be accomplished, for example, by 
an arrangement er.bodying such foo.tures as the following ...." 
( ENDC/30, page 13 ) 
It goes on to explain the zonal sao':plin._; technique. 

It is quite clear that this prrrosal for verif iccation in the United States 
plan is not calling for that complete over-all exe.mination of all remainders. In 
so far as remainders aru concerned, it is content to rely on this zonal sampling 
teclonique* That seems to run counter to v/hat Lr. Zorin said On ^^ednesday, as 
recorded in the verbatim: record. I will not give the vmolo relevant quotation, 
for time is getting on, but Mr. Zorin read out certa,in aspects of the United States 
plan and went on to says 

"But here again you m.ust carry out 100 per cent verification of this 
reduction i.e. of the retained forces, too, in order to provide such 
an assurance. 'Thy then do you say that the question does not arise 
for you? It Clj:os arise for you. But for som.e reason you do not 
want to reply to it. I put the question to you oeca^use it comios up 
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in your plan, but you say tlmt it does not and that the question does 

not arise in this form froa the -Jestorn plan. Yes, it does arise. 

But I will tell you -vrhy you are un^\dllin^ tc answer this question. 

Because you have nj satisfactory ansv/er - that is the cru:i of the inatter. 

The answers that you tried to ^ive today indicate that you have great 

difficulty in rivin.^* a satisfactory answer to this question." 

( ENDC/?V>38, ;Dar:e 46 ) 

I am not too sure a,bv:ut the lo^ic of those last few linos. /inyhow, it is 
clear enough, I think, t.iat our Soviet collea^juo feels the/b definitely we are 
requiring 100 per cent //orif ication of rGroaindo:^•?:; throughout. That leads roe oO 
think that he has not fully appreciated .the ioiplications vi the United States 
plan. I hope that this further .at'^oropt of loino to answer hii.: today o.nd to show 
him that there is an ansv.^er, and a very effective ansvfor, to what he lias said 
Y/ill encourage hin to give somevT-hat more sympathetic thought, to this proposal. 
Hov/ever, if it does not, then I say to him, as 1 ho.ve said before, that this 
problem has been in the f:.refront of our minds, or should have been, even before 
we arrived here, ever since the Agreed Principles -.i: last autuiTin. 

This proposal put forward by the United States is a genuine attempt to 
overcor.e this difficulty between as, but so far we have had not definite proposal 
of any sort by our Soviet colleagues to try to thrash out this problem and to 
find some way of meeting it. rIo\7ever, I did think that there v/as just one sm^all 
ray of hope in v/hat our Soviet colleague said on Vfednesday. In the. same speech 
to which I have already referred he said: 

"You ask how the Soviet Union thinks the detection of cla,ndestine 

stockpiles should bo undertaken. j/y answer is that \70 should discuss 

this together." ( ::;1TLC/PV. 33, page -^7 ) 

That sounded interesoing to me s "7e should discuss this together." Having 
that in my mine, I was rather expectin>^ that when ho heard the Brazilian 
representative's pry:osal this ajmin^^. he would sa^^: "Yes, this is exactly wna^ 
I had in' minds let us study this together and c-nsider it t-.gether." This is 
just what we v/ant t ;. dos , tc- study and consider together. ".7e do v/ant some fresh 
proposals from our Soviet collea^guos t.. help us t: meet this really basic problem.. 
It has been shown quit^- clearly this ::;ornin^.: that it is a basic pro^bleio o.nd one 
we have to fac^. 
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So I say once more that I hope very much vie can have some presentation from 
the Soviet Union Yfhich Yrill help us to deal with this — and it has to be dealt 
with if we are going to make the effective progress that I think we all \7ant to 
ma-ke^ whatever degree of reductions nay be agreed upon, "7e have to have some way 
of getting assurance to both sides that the control measures are adequate and that 
they are;, in the words of our Brazilian and Nigerian colleagues, building up 
confidence together. Control, confidence and disarmament ^o together; that is 
the thing I want to emphasize. 

I apologise for having spoken at some length on this, but I think it is 
important that \\'0 should be absolutely clear in our minds, that v/e should try to 
understand one another and that each side should try to bring forv/ard measures to 
find a way of meeting this problem. I think one can say that the V/est has tried 
to bring forward such measures. So far we are still waiting for a response from 
our Soviet colleagues. 

Mr, DEiiN (United States of iiinerica): I had planned to make a somewhat 
lengthy statement this morning, in v/hich I \70vS going to present an extensive 
analysis of the peace-keeping machinery, Hov/ever, in view of the lateness of the 
hour, I think that in justice to ny colleagues I should defer that statement to 
our meeting on Monday. I shall therefore request to be inscribed first on thp 
list of s]peakers for our meeting on Monday. 

FollOY/ing the sta,tem.ont which I shall make on the peace-keeping machinery, I 
plan to make a series of statements describing how we think the international 
disarmament organization would v/ork. I then plan to m^ake a somewhat further 
detailed and perhaps technical statomaent with respect to progressive zonal 
inspection and to com.pare it v/ith ICO per cent inspection. I then plan to speak 
on surprise attack measures and military expenditure. 

At this time I merely wish to m.ake a brief remiark on the difference between 
100 per cent verification and progressive zono-l inspection. As all my colleagues 
here know, one of the rocks on which previous disarmament negotiations foundered 
v^as the desire for 100 per cent certification and 100 per cent verif iccvticn. In 
an effort* to be reasonable and to reach some agreem.ent, and to see to it that we 
m.oved from where we had heen in the past, we introduced the idea of progressive 
zonal insj)ection. 
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I do not wish to jursuo this nattor this norning. Howovor, I submit that r^ry 
Soviet colleague is .quite incorrect vmen he says -that v/e have admitted that 100 per 
cent inspection is impossible, I subnit that it is not impossible* But it has 
been; as I have said^ one of the basic points oil disa^'reeroont in tr^ang to achieve 
disarmamenta We have therefore brour^ht forward this ides: of pro^^ressive zonal 
inspection. Hov/ever., rooroly because "Ave have tried to be reasonable about this 
question and because vtq have brou.pit forward a- new io.oa for examination does not 
mean that v/e have admitted that, if one wanted to out 0110^ s m.ind to it, 100 per 
cent inspection could not be carried outo 

I yould like to say in conclusion that I listv^ned with the ^^reatest of interest 
to the brilliant statement made this mornini^ by the representative of Brazil. '\Io 
shall naturally wish t-: exe.mine this statement most carefully in the verbatim, 
recorido. I might just so.y in passing that v/hen the representative of Brazil 
referred to the greatest war of all, that is the vrar a^/ainst all v/ar, it soor.ed to 
me this was the same thought that President Sennodj^ had when he said, in presenting- 
the United States plan cro. general and complete disarriament in a peaceful -world to 
the General Assembly .;f the United Nations last autuiriii; that it was our intention 
to challenge the Suviot Union not to an arms race but to^ a peace race, and to 
adva,nce together step by step and stage by stage until' general and complete 
disarmam.ent had been achieved (a/PVo1013). I quite agree with the representative 
of Brazi;L that we must vrork together in this peace race and that we have to. build 
confidence. That, in fact, w-as the basis of wheat I was going to speak on- this 
morning with respect to the peace-keeping machinery. I do agree with my 
colleague from Brazil that we must work togeth^er here tu achieve that confidence: 
v/hich lies at the very basis of our work on general and comoplete disarmament. 

The CHA.IRM AM (India): Som.e direct suggestions and proposals were made 
during the course of the important statem.ents that we heard today. First-, there 
v7as the suggestion of the representative of Bi:'azil that a competent teclinical 
committee should be sot up to study the question of controls. Secondly, there 
was the suggestion m.ado by the = ro;:resent.ative of the Soviet Union that \70 should 
proceed as soon as possible to the discussion of stage II measures, a su.;gcstion 
which, received som.e qualified support from the representa^tive of the United 
Kingdom.. Thirdly, there \7as the proposal r.ade by the representative of the Soviet 
Union that Y/e should instruct the co--Chairmen t-: try to bring closer 
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exprossG-d hore on r.iatu^rs dealt v/i-bli in staf^o I— and I \7ouid add that I suppose 
that would mean nattors dealt with in staj^^e I o2 the two plans and in any 
su.;;gestions that have boon nade by representatives in their statements on those 
plains, 

I mention these t-iroo specific sug^^estions simply by way of summary. 

Mr. do MELI,0-FI:aM CQ (Brazil) ( tronslGtion from i^ronch ) ; May I say to 
the Chairman that the representative :f 3ul,;aria also made a concrete proposal whicl' 
was very close to the one which was later made by the representative of the Soviet 
Union, namely, that a study should be made ::f certain points of both, proposals so 
that they cjuld be quic-.ily ad.ptod. 

The GHi-vIRMAN (India): That is c ,rrect. 'Wo also have the surjestion 
made by the representative of Bulgaria. 

Mr. ZQRIN (Union ..f Soviet Sv)cialist Republics) ( translation from 
Russian ); I wish t.- ap.:l -.j^ze^ it seems that 7:0 have not done what we should have 
done. Yesterday the United States, representative, Mr. Dean, and I agreed to 
propose t:. tne Conference; that the Co::z:ittee of the Whole be convened on Tuesday. 
This was a/;reed between us, and therefore I thinh that we should inform the 
Conference accordin/^ly. 

Th^ CHAIRj\i;J:^ (India) s I n :te that the representative of the United 
States oives his assent to the statement just m^ade by the representative of the 
Soviet Union. 

Mr. CAVALL3TTI (Italy) ( - trcinslatiori from - French) ; I merely v/ish to 
say that since the Italian delegation recalled yesterday the urgency of resuming 
the work of the Comm.ittce of the vvhole, I am. grateful to the co-Chairmen for their 
decision. 

Mr. ZQRIN (Union of Soviet Socialist Republics) (trcanslation from 
Russian); In order tho-t it should be quite clear as to what v/e are going to do in 
the Committee of the Ohole, I wish to inform the Conference that, taking into 
account the v/ish and proposal expressed by the representative of the United Arab 
Republic, we agreed that the ruprosentative of the Soviet Union should state his 
views in regard tu the possibility .f considering the three items which ho has 
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proposed for discussion in the Corinittoe of the YJhoIe, and that the representative 
of the United States should state his views in favour of the three items proposed 
by the United States delegation. A General exchange of vie\7s \70uld then follow in 
order to determine v/hichcuestion or questions of the six should, be discussed more 
thoroughly and tu prepare appropriate decisions. 

That is the sense of our agreement. . I thinh it will be satisfactory to all 
nenberS| since the represontaxive of the United Arab Republic and the representatives 
of otae;r delegativjns expressed ther.:solves in favour of this idea. 

I'lr, IiASSAInF (United Arab Tiepublic): I T.dsh to thank the two co-Ghairinen . 
very much for accepting our proposal. I trust that the Coi-.:;i::iittee of the ''Jhole will 
have a very interesting and useful meeting. 

The Conference c.ecided to issue the following communique ; 

"The Conference of the Eighteen Nation Cor.xiittee on Disarmament today 
held its thirty-ninth plenary meeting at the Palais des Nations, Geneva, 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Lall, the representative of India. 

"The representatives of Bulgaria, Brazil, Poland, the Soviet Union, 
the United Kingdom, the United States, Italy and the United Arab Republic 
made statements. 

"The next plenary meeting of the Confwronce vyrill be held on idondayi 
21 May 1962, at IC a.m. 

"The next meeting of the Comxmittee. of the 17hole will be held on 
Tuesday, 22 May 1962, at 10 a.m." 



The meeting rose at 1.25 p.m . 



